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The Connoisseur 
| 


who demands smart appear- 
ance, and the experienced 
motorist who desires chassis 
efficiency, have their ideals in 
the present 30 h.p. six-cylinder 











PRESS OPINION:— 


“‘The highest point to which motor design 
has yet attained.”’ 


The “ TIMES,” 8/1/13 


30 H.P. 6-CYLINDER CHASSIS. STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT INCLUDES U.S. L. ELECTRIC SELF- 
STARTER AND LIGHTER, ALL LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
HORN, SPEEDOMETER CLOCK, COMPLETE 
SCUTTLE DASH, WITH ALL INSTRUMENTS, 
£8 8s. TAX. 














Sheffield-Simplex chassis. 
| Write for Illustrated List of 
complete cars, with beautiful 
bodies by Vauden - Plas, or 
* better still. arrange a trial. 






PRICE £885. 











Both are free. 








Works, Ltd. 


20, CONDUIT STREET, 
i} . LONDON, w. 


go Works: Tinsley, Sheffield a 


| Sheffield-Simplex Motor 
: 
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LATEST DESIGN TORPEDO — WITH CONCEALED HOOD | 



































WHAT THE YAUXHALL IS 


N a little book entitled “The Last Word” one 
hundred Vauxhall owners tell of their experi- 
ence of “the car super-excellent.” These 

letters differ from the usual type of testimonial, 
inasmuch as for the most part they are replies to 
specific questions, and contain a great deal of in- 
formation concerning tyre life, fuel economy, hill- 
climbing, comfort, and other points concerning 
which the prospective buyer desires the fullest 
possible enlightenment. 
gq This collection of letters proves that the Vauxhall 
is remarkably inexpensive torun, For example, 
in almost every case where figures are given, the m.r.g. 
is more than 20 miles and frequently over 22 miles, in 
some cases 23, 24,and 25 m.p.g. being reported. There 
are even higher figures, such as 29 and 35 m.p.g. 
These figures, which refer to 20 and 25 h.p. cars, speak 
for themselves. In regard to tyre life, there is equally 
interesting evidence of the economy of maintenance 
enjoyed by Vauxhall owners. 
gq You should send for a copy of this little book 
before buying a car. 
Several models are at the moment availabie for 
tmmediate delivery and may be seen at the showrooms 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED 
174-182 Great Portland Street 
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ELLIS DRESSED MEN 
ARE WELL DRESSED. 


** The Major” on 
ELLIS CLOTHES AND 
1914 FASHIONS. 


“* You will see many different kinds of 
spring lounge suits if you go toa Tailor 
who moves with the fashions and the 
times. One such I have in my mind is 
Mr. Ellis, of 201, Strand, Cc. By 
buying in large ee, and paying 
cash for his cloths, he is able to make 
any lounge suit of the finest material for 
much less than many a Tailor in the 
West-End will charge for exactly the 
same thing. Mr. Ellis also scores by 
having his clothes made in his own 
workshops, and by giving his personal 
attention to each customer." 


LOUNGE SUIT, 63/- 


In newest check materials, 
also blue serges, novel browns, 
and the new silver grey cloths. 


— 












































Guaranteed to fit you and per- 
fectly tailored, otherwise 
we shall not allow you to keep 
the garments. 


J.& H. ELLIS, 


Coat Specialists, 
201,Strand, London, W.C. 


(Facing Law Courts.) 
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THE Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries 
Year Book 1914 is the Manual of Pro- 
fessional Practice. But it is more than this. 
It tells every Bookman; every educationist; every 
student where special collections of Books on 
his particular subject are to be found through- 
out the country, and how to borrow from them. 
It also tells him where Special Museum collec- 
tions are to be found, although, these cannot 
be borrowed. 


It is a Key to unlock the collected 
Knowledge of the country. 


Get the Book: get it somehow. You want it. 
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it, nor steal it. 


470 p. crn. 8vo. 8/6 net. 


Stanley Paul & Co., 31, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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Notes of the Week 


HE Budget statement has been so much com- 
mented on in the daily Press that we do not 
think it necessary to enter into any detailed 

examination of it, more especially because the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is notoriously inaccurate in his 
statements, and, like the other Chancellor, is quite 
cepable of crossing the t’s and dotting the i’s later on. 
Therefore it is better to reserve any minute criticism 
until the Finance Bill makes its appearance. Possibly 
there is not, in the circumstances, much reason to quarrel 
with the proposals which the Chancellor shadowed forth 
inhis speech. It was not to be expected, with a General 
Election in the offing, that any new taxation on the 
most numerous class of voters would be directly pro- 
posed. The poor widows haven’t got votes, and there- 
fore Mr. Lloyd George is down upon them. The man 
who Pays rates in his rent is penalised because the 
Chancellor thinks he won’t have sense enough to know 
it. His rent will not be lowered because there is to be 
telief to iocal taxation; but that relief will have to be 
found in the long run out of the price which he pays 
for consumable commodities, and therefore a fresh 
impost is placed upon him, although it is done after 
the manner of the Artful Dodger. It is very doubtful 
Policy to relieve rates whilst they are made by 
thoroughly incompetent bodies. In effect such a method 
ls only a premium on extravagance, because as soon as 





you relieve the rates, the people who maké them, eacb 
of whom has his own particular axe to grind, will put 
on an equivalent for some worthless object which the 
majority of his constituents, if they were not too in- 
dolent to exert themselves, would heartily condemn. 
The idea that investments abroad can be taxed is 
worthy of its author, whose financial obliquity is almost 
past comprehension. By his ‘‘People’s Budget’’ of 
1909, which we have not hesitated to describe as a con- 
spiracy against employment, the Chancellor has driven 
profitable capital out of the country. He has crippled 
industry, and restricted employment; and now, clever 
man as he is in other directions, his imbecility in finance 
again asserts itself, and he imagines, in his folly, that 
he can follow capital and tax it. Does the man believe 
it, or is it a mere parade to cover up the disastrous 
effects of his sentimental but idiotic finance, when the 
auctioneer helped him to frame his Budget of 1909, 
which was condemned by the country so far as its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament were not suborned to commit a 
crime against the State? 


Ulster has thrown the personalia of party politics 
into something like chaos. Radicals are striving to 
find a way out without admitting they are beaten, and 
Unionists are seeking some via media—federal or other 
—which shall prevent civil war. Everyone seems at 
sixes and sevens. Opinion is veering in favour of the 
solution we offered months ago. “The only possible 
solution,’’ we said, “if the status guo is to be departed 
from—which we do not admit—is one assembly for 
Catholic Ireland and another for essentially Protestant 
Ireland.’’ Mr. Balfour’s and Lord Lansdowne’s 
speeches show that there is no bolting and barring of 
ihe door to peace. But peace, says Mr. Balfour, can 
only be secured by cutting off the North-East from the 
rest of Ireland, once and for all: that is, peace can 
only be secured on the precise terms which the 
Nationalists reject. Without Ulster, Ireland would be 
one-legged and one-eyed. Lord Lansdowne wants to 
do something to meet the Government, but is fearful 
of being told that he has surrendered. He has not for- 
gotten the little lesson of the Parliament Act. He sur- 
rendered then, and has been pretty constantly reminded 
cf his mistake since. He does not show much of the 
spirit of the Die-hards now, but he is clearly more 
afraid of being thought afraid than of the consequences 
of a stalwart policy. Civil war is a thing too horrid to 
contemplate; but if it comes, let there be no mistake. 
Not the Unionists and Ulster but the Government will 
be responsible. The Government realise that, and are 
at their wits’ ends to satisfy Mr. Redmond and Sir 
Edward Carson at the same time. 


The Radicals and the Nationalists are hopelessly at 
‘sea. Mr. Churchill, having read Ulster lecture after 
lecture and menaced her with the might of the British 
Navy, finding that she is not to be scared, holds 
out a new olive branch. He acts on the principle that, 
if browbeating fails, conciliation must ensue. It is the 
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policy of the bully. He mistakes the Ulsterman if he 
thinks that he will win him to friendship, having once 
made an enemy of him. Lest there should be any 
mistake, however, as to the backbone of the Ministry, 
Mr. Asquith promptly tells Parliament and the country 
that Mr. Churchill spoke entirely on his own responsi- 
bility. And whilst the Government are groping in the 
dark and trying to find a means of escape with a wax 
vesta, Mr. O’Brien comes along with a speech which 
blows Redmondism into the air. This of all others is 
the time when Roman Catholic intolerance should be 
heid in check. Yet here is Mr. O’Brien, at Ballineen, 
exposing the sort of thing Ulster might expect if ever 
she were mad enough to allow herself to come under 
the Nationalist heel. | Under the benign auspices of 
Mr. Devlin’s Board of Erin Hibernians there must be 
no Protestant—even Protestant Home Ruler—on a 
County Council. This “mad campaign of intolerance,”’ 
Mr. O’Brien says, is more fatal to Irish liberty than 
any Ulster rifles. It is also a neat little object lesson 
for the benefit of waverers who would solve the Irish 
question only by aggravating it. 


The tension in club room and domestic circle will be 
relieved by the momentous interim announcement of the 
Portland Club regarding auction bridge rules. For two 
months past a reform committee has been in anxious 
conclave. The upshot of its deliberations is apparently 
that the democratic and defensive call of Spades is to 
go, and Royal Spades, between Hearts and No Trumps, 
is to receive the official imprimatur. No doubt the de- 
cision will be warmly approved by players, but it in- 
volves the elimination of a good many lady-like con- 
ventions. Why does not the committee take a little more 
courage and decide that the dealer, if he does not want 
to call, may ‘“‘leave it,’’ as in ordinary Bridge? That 
would be really revolutionary and sporting, and a great 
boon to timorous souls eager to make discoveries of 
their ground before plunging even ankle deep. 


Mr. Herbert Samuel seemed quite happy in the réle 
cf advocatus diaboli when opposing Sir Thomas Roe’s 


proposal to give ratepayers in holiday resorts the privi- | 
lege of spending their own money in advertising the 


attractions of their localities. None so unwilling to 
concede purely democratic rights as your Radical when 
there are no votes to be caught! The aim of the measure 
is moreover patriotic. Sir Thomas Roe and his friends 
want to give English holiday places the opportunity 
of competing with the foreign attractions which are pro- 
claimed on every hoarding and in every newspaper. 
Mr. Samuel quaintly contends that competitive adver- 
tising stultifies itself. Of course Ministers who take 


a run abroad as often as circumstances permit, do not | 
want to be reminded that there are quite nice places in 


England. They are not like Sir Frederick Banbury, 
who has been described as a ‘‘phenomenon’’—much 
abused word !—because he has not been out of England 
for forty years. The Bill was read a second time by 











a majority of 157: it authorises a maximum rate of on. 
penny. With its principle we are in entire agreement, 
but some experience of these things suggests that 4 
halfpenny rate might meet the case. But hal fpenny or 
penny, English health and beauty spots should be free 
to pay for the proclamation of their peculiar claims op 
Radical and Tory holiday makers alike. 


Better sense has been written by correspondents of 
the 7z#es on married life and the income tax than js 
usually heard when the idea of differentiating between § 
bachelors and Benedicts is under discussion. Not ty 
penalise the unmarried man but to secure a large 
measure of fairplay for the family man is the ideal, 
Thus correspondents like Mr. Fred Bullock and Mr. 
W. C. D. Whetham suggest that instead of treating 
the incomes of man and wife as joint for purposes of 
taxation, the income of the man who marries a woman 
without an income of her own should be split up. He 
has, say, 4500 a year; she contributes nothing. The 
income tax should be assessed on both at £250, and the 
family would get the relief of twice £160. The scheme 
might be carried to its logical conclusion : in which event 
a man with an earned income of £500 a year anda 
wife and two children, would escape the tax altogether. 
The income of each member of the family would bk 
£125 a year! Mr. Lloyd George 1s recognising the 
principle. By allowing 15s. for every child under 
sixteen years of age he admits that it is unreasonable to 
tax the married man on the bare income as he taxes the 
bachelor. The family as the unit of income for ths 
purpose is a gross fallacy, and the Z7zmes deserves the 
thanks of al! whose income is under £1,000 a year for 
drawing attention so forcibly to the hardships of the 
existing system. 


In the Duke of Argyll we have lost a very estimable 
and devoted servant of the Empire. It was in some 
ways unfortunate for him that he was the son of hs 
brilliant father. More was expected of him than he wa 
capable of giving. He took himself very seriously ; ther 
was a certain austerity about his personality ; and he had 
a weakness for literary effort which the world at large 
did not estimate as highly as its author. His Governor 
ship of Canada was chiefly noteworthy because it a& 
sociated a royal princess with the office. Greater Bnitam 
dearly loves a lord, but prefers royalty all the same. 
The Dominion has never had a more popular Governor 
General than the Duke of Connaught. The Duke 0! 
Argyll did not impress our Lady of the Snows with hs 
personality as a Dufferin or a Grey impressed her. He 
never forgot that he was the Duke of Argyll. 


The Cobb Lecture at the Society of Arts on Tuesdi! 
next will be given by Mr. H. Plunket Greene, and the 
theme, “Folk Songs,’’ with vocal illustrations, shoul 
be especially interesting in view of the attenli® 
directed of late years by musicians and students ® 
the old songs of various districts and nations. 
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In The Valley 


STUMBLING across the sand-dunes from the sea, 

He came upon the valley. There his blood 

Grew quiet, eased: his tears poured in a flood; 

And, letting loose his full distressful fear, 

It seemed the whole earth soothed him, drew him near. 


For in the valley all things merged and passed 

That so had held him crippled, bound him fast. 
Stirred his free limbs; and on the long cold breeze 
Came balsams from the solitudes of the trees; 

Pale leaves and eager flowers rose peeping, dim 

With the long shade, and pressed them close to him; 
And down the valley’s length Desire’s dead host 

Went moving, moving, fleeing like a ghost. 


All, all he feared was memorised and pale: 

The foul diseases that had bidden him ail: 

The dread and dream of death that filled his skies : 
The love of life: the wonder of the eyes: 

Fever of heart and blood: desire’s hot stress: 

And the dull loneliness, the loneliness. 


Within the valley’s deepness lay the fine 
Sane core of things, reposeful and divine, 
The Shadow of illimitable good. 

Wise as a child he gave his body rest, 

And let the valley heal him as she would, 
Easing his hurt upon her quiet breast. 


AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 








Women At The Roulette Table 


] HAVE so often borne testimony in these columns 
to the lovable qualities of women that I| feel no 
compunction in this week’s issue in drawing attention 
to some of the situations in which I| hold that women 
do not shine to advantage. The field is a wide one, 
end I can only try to touch on a few aspects. 
Women, in my view, do not show to advantage in 
the arena where games of chance, and above all games 
of profit are practised. A woman cares very little for 
the game—any game you like—unless an element of 
gambling is present. There is nothing strange in this. 


If Mr. Lloyd George has left any money in any- 
body’s pocket to enjoy himself with, that person may 
accept advice from his broker and gamble it away. It 
is even possible to gamble for a seat in the House of 
Commons plus £400 a year, but you mustn’t put a 
sou in a lottery; and so the mockery goes on. 


Women are more logical. Although they have got 
no sense, they just realise that they were born 
gamblers, and they range the whole gamut with a per- 
fectly light heart and a conveniently elastic conscience. 
All honour to them! They are brave, and there is no 
necessity to pursue the argument further. 


Now about roulette, which I have, for the moment, 
overlooked. I have compared notes with clubmen and 
ex-clubmen, and they all agree—and the latter ought 
to know something about the inwardness of the subject 
—that for downright barefaced cheating, practised 
with the utmost effrontery, you can’t touch the lady 
addicted to games of chance. In her case they are 
games of certainty, because the issue is of no import- 
ance at all, she—or, at all events, the stakes—always 
gets right there, which being interpreted means that 
the stakes flow into her pocket. 


No doubt it is “sweet and commendable ’”’ in her 
nature to help the “Bank” to get along, and it is 
quite certain sure that, if any absorbable cash is within 
reach, “rien ne va plus’”’ will be heard much sooner 
than in any other conceivable contingency. 


But whilst we are discoursing pleasantly on one 
phase of dishonesty, why not touch on a few others? 
Cheating at roulette is child’s play, but how about 
Bridge? You don’t suppose that nice women have 
spoiled their complexions and ruined their nerves, 
smoking and not infrequently drinking day and 
night, because they cared about the turn of a 
twopenny-halfpenny card. No—they were there 


for business. The milliner in the Lowther Arcade, 


or Mlle. Chloe, the hair artist, was _ getting 
troublesome, and just the substitution of one card 
for another, or the gentle art of espionage over a 


neighbour’s hand, induced by certain uncanny pressures 
under the table, might ease the situation. Madame 
Lesbia or Mistress Chloe knows perfectly well, as if 
to the manner born, where the money came from, and 
the means by which it was obtained—but hers not to 
reason why, hers but to do and dye, and so all parties 
are quite satisfied, including the foolish masculine who 
treasures the remembrance of a second-hand pressure 
under the table. 





Woman from birth is a gambler—a very charming one, 
no doubt—but still a gambler. She gambles with her 
affections ; she gambles with her happiness; and, above 
all, she gambles with her life. If a foolish legislature 
could only be logical for once in a way, it would pass 
a stringent law against women and consign them to 
durance vile as incorrigible rogues and vagabonds. 
But no! To instance a parallel case, the legislature says 
that the tout at the street corner with betting slips 
shall be sent to prison for three months, but the over- 
fed person in Tattersall’s enclosure may do precisely 
the same thing with impunity. 










Omaha Public Library, 


It would be unbecoming in an ambulatory dis- 
course of this kind to disclose the application 
and the origin of goods which are rotting in 
the warehouse. No doubt some day they will be sold 
in lieu of charges which will never be paid, so long 
as money can be disposed of in other directions, per- 
haps not wisely, but quite effectively. Were we, how- 
ever, compelled to give “discovery,’’ there is little 
doubt that our case would be proved up to the hilt, 
and many particular hairs would stand on end, as quills 
upon the fretful porcupine. CECIL COWPER. 
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The Royal Academy 


I. 

OR the first time we discovered that those who 
write on art for the papers have a slight advan- 
tage over the general public—in one respect. The 
people at the Press and private views at Burlington 
House had the pleasure of seeing the portrait of Mr. 
Henry James which Mr. Sargent had painted for 
presentation to the alluring novelist from some of his 
ardent admirers. As soon as the exhibition was open 
a member of a political body, which we understand is 
gaining considerable attention, smashed the glass and 
the portrait, and so the public will see it no more. 
Although not perhaps a great work of art—a generali- 
sation of Mr. Henry James as he appears to the world 
at large, rather than an intimate and subtle piece of 
characterisation—still, it was a picture of intense in- 
terest to a very wide public, and will be greatly missed 
from Gallery No. III, where it hung close to the same 
painter’s beautiful “The Lady Rocksavage.’’ This ‘is 
a most engaging, if slightly insincere, work from the 
American master of English portraiture. We returned 
to it again and again, for, after all is said, it is these 
lively pictures of living people which make the Royal 
Academy for us. The elaborately made-up subject, 
historical or poetical, leaves us a little cold; vegetables 
and the weather, however sympathetically felt, need an 
immense personality, such as that of Corot, to make 
them as attractive as the world outside which we can 
see for ourselves. And then the old “Good Night, 
Mamma,’’ and the even less seductive problem,“ Should 
She Tell?’ or “Which is Sin and which the Sin- 
ner?’’ are not much in evidence this year. But the 
portraits are more intriguing than ever. Mr. John 
Lavery has only one picture, but it is a grand view of 
his studio—in the manner of a Spanish master—in 
which two beautiful ladies of his family and a little 
girl are posed with perfect candour and grace. There 
is a largeness of feeling, a delicacy of colouring, a 
mastery of effects, which makes it ‘he picture of the 

Academy this year—for us, at least. 


But never was there an exhibition at the Royal 
Academy which needed less one important work to 
carry it through to success. This season many things 
have been changed, and every change is an improve- 
ment. The pictures are better hung, there is an all- 
round higher standard, there is a general feeling of 
comfort and space. The sculpture is much better 
arranged; the excellent exhibition of black-and-white 
work and engravings which used to be hidden in a 
very small space is now allowed to expand in Gal- 
lery X; and the miniatures, which for ages have been 
in rather a cramped position and a bad light—with 
plenty of reflections—are now at ease in Gallery XI. 
One alteration is perhaps not an improvement. You 
will no longer be able to nod during a warm summer 
afternoon on the comfortable leather seats of the 








Architectural Room. A new spirit reigns here. The 
old, highly technical drawings which were produced 
in the offices of architects have been replaced to no 
small extent by attractive water-colour drawings of 
houses, palaces, public buildings, as they are going to 
look at some not far distant day. An extremely good 
example of this class of work is Sir Aston Webb’, 
“New House at Brooke, Isle of Wight.’’ We do not 
know if one stone stands upon another yet, but Mr. 
Charles Gascoyne, who signs the water-colour, gives 
us a delightful picture of a well-placed, comfortable 
house that looks as though it had weathered the wild 
winds that cross the Island downs for many years, and 
already made warm and happy many a blithe genera. 
tion. Thus, the room that used to be so stiff and 
secret is now overrun with interested visitors, and the 
retreat of those already satiated with the harvest of a 
year’s art is cut off for good and all. Next week 
we would venture to point to the pictures which seem 
to us most hopeful and amusing, although we have 
often been told that the visitor to Burlington House 
knows what he likes, and that the views of those who 
are more especially interested in art do not matter 
much nor greatly influence him. 
EGAN MEW. 











New Editions 


EFORE many years have passed, we suppose that 
every publisher in London will be devoting his 
chief energies to the issuing of any book by any author, 
from the olden days to the recent past, at a moderate 
price and in a “ popular’’ form. Even now one could 
form a very fine library of pure literature from the 
handy volumes in this class of work—a collection that 
should represent ancient and modern prose and poetry, 
fiction, essay, and travel most creditably. The latest 
series to appear is Messrs. Blackie’s “ Library of 
English Prose,’’ and eleven volumes are now to be 
obtained ; the authors taken are De Quincey, Washing- 
ton Irving, Boswell, Walpole, Defoe, More, Nelson, 
Holinshed, Gibbon, Walton, and Raleigh, and the 
general appearance of each little book is wonderfully 
good at the price—tenpence. It is an excellent thing 
to avoid the too heavily trodden paths, and to issue 
such books as Irving’s “Companions of Columbus” 
or Raleigh’s “ Discovery of Guiana’”’ in this form. 


Another series—although of quite a different class 
from those of Messrs. Blackie—is the cheap reprint of 
popular works of fiction: ‘‘The Secret of Chauville,” 
by David Whitelaw; ‘‘All Sorts,’’ by Dolf Wyllarde 
(S. Paul and Co., 6d. each); ‘‘The Countess of Mounte- 
noy,” by John Strange Winter; ‘‘The Wooing of 
Monica,’’ by L. T. Meade (John Long, 6d. each); 
“Thrice Armed,” by Harold Bindloss (John Long, 
7d.). The first four are in paper covers; the last ™ 
the handy edition for which a few publishing houses af 
now well known. 
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Letters to Certain Eminent Authors 


V.—MR. RUDYARD KIPLING 


IR,—The other night I happened to he reading a 
S little-known but quite good novel of the straight- 
forward kind, by one Herbert George, called “ The 
Master of Means.’’ You, I dare say, have never heard 
of it, and I should not venture to introduce Mr. Her- 
bert George to your notice but for the fact that a phrase 
used at the end of the book made me think of you. 
One of the characters is a very decent type of jour- 
nalist, and in a moment, when he wished to make a 
certain avowal to a most charming lady, he found 
himself the victim of that phrase-paralysis not un- 
known to greater men in similar circumstances. 
“Words, mere words, his puppets, had mutinied,’’ 
says Mr. Herbert George. “ Now,’’ I said to myself, 
in a moment of irritation that a journalist should be 
“held up’’ on so critical an occasion by a set of 
rebellious syllables which ought to have been standing 
at attention, “what they want is a Kipling in com- 
mand.’’ Whether that thought was a reflection on Mr. 
Herbert George or his journalist, or a compliment to 
you, I must ask you to decide for yourself. One thing 
at least this rather incongruous association of ideas 
does prove: it is that of the many writers whose works 
are more or less familiar to me you are firmly fixed 
in my mind as the Generalissimo at whose command the 
whole of the various Vocabulary Corps will move, be 
they the Guards of Noblest English or the Infantry 
of Sterling Slang—the Kitcheners or the Mulvaneys of 
the language. I might go further. For all your Songs 
of the English you are capable of turning English to 
& purpose which suggests that you could, if need be, 
take charge of a cosmopolitan rabble of Verbiage. I 
shall never forget the effect of the first reading of one 
line in “ The Files.’’ The Sub-Editor makes a pun 
which is about the most daring that has ever found 
immortality outside the pages of Punch. In case you 
do not remember this little excursus into the field of 
the innocently atrocious double entente (which in these 
days might almost be accepted as a tribute to the 
entente cordiale), I venture to quote these lines from 
“The Files,’ written by the author of “Pay, Pay, 
Pay!’’ and “ The Recessional’’ :— 


Warn all future Robert Brownings and Carlyles, 
It will interest them to haunt among the files, 
Where uninvited, a-cold, 

Lie the crowded years of old 

{n that Kensal-Green of greatness called the files— 
(In our newspaPére-la-Chaise, the office files), 
Where the dead men lay them down 

Meekly sure of long renown, 

And above them sere and swift, 

Packs the daily deepening drift 

Of the all-recording, all-effacing files— 

The obliterative, automatic files. 


In an essay devoted to yourself on “the handling 
of words ’—the phrase reminds one still of the part 
of Generalissimo—Miss Vernon Lee once took you to 
task, very gently and appreciatively, on account of the 





tense in a passage selected at random from that master- 
piece of East-cum-West fiction, “Kim.’’ If disposed 
to quarrel with your syntax, she nevertheless gave you 
credit for commanding attention by methods which 
she likened to the conjurer’s trick. NewspaPére-la- 
Chaise is the conjurer’s trick in excelsis: it might 
appropriately be the burial-ground of a literary reputa- 
tion. Tom Hood never perpetrated a more astonish- 
ing verbal contortion. What chance have words of 
rebellion when they can be made to perform such antics 
by a mere wave of the Kipling baton ? 

“Enough of this!’’ I can hear you say. And, in- 
deed, my object in writing to you was neither to 
indulge in a measure of chaff at your expense nor to 
read you a Johnsonian homily on the atrocities of pun- 
ning. It was to express a regret that in these latter 
days we have had so little from your pen. One hears 
of you occasionally addressing a meeting, or contri- 
buting a poem on affairs to a newspaper, but where are 
the successors to “The Plain Tales from the Hills,” 
“The Light that Failed,’ “ Life’s Handicap,’’ “ The 
Seven Seas,’’ and the rest of the treasures that made 
the end of the nineteenth and the first years of the 
twentieth centuries ever memorable to the reader who 
is patriot as well as worshipper at the shrine of the 
Muses? We want more of the daring with decency, 
more of the Truth which can flout the Conventions 
without bringing an avoidable blush to the cheeks of 
our dear friend Mrs. Grundy, more challenge thrown 
to those commonplace canons of Art which are about 
as unreal and wide of Life as a meretricious virtue 
could wish; we want someone to go on extracting for 
us the poetry of a scientific and machine-made age, 
someone to get a heart throb from a steamship’s pro- 
peller, and to show that all the romance of the sea 
did not vanish with the last of the wooden walls which 
carried the flag of Old England into the Seven Seas. 
Wells has done something to provide thrills from the 
possibilities of modern science. It was left to you to 
see that there is as much poetry and romance to be got 
out of a modern cruiser as out of an old-time frigate. 

Your service to the Empire has been incalculably 
great. Thomas Atkins owes you much, and, no 
doubt, many a worthy Sergeant has held his head the 
higher for realising that he is the prototype of Sergeant 
Whatisname, at the same time, perhaps, that some of 
the would-be spoilers of England have held theirs low 
in a momentary access of shame that they have had to 
learn from Pharaoh and the Mohammedan school- 
master of Bengal Infantry the real meaning of the 
Sergeant’s work for England and those he has assisted 
out of bondage. And as one who has no mean con- 
cept of the achievements of his fellow countrymen in 
every part of the globe, who believes with Lord Rose- 
bery that the British Empire is the greatest secular 
agency for good in the world, I make my acknow- 
ledgments of the call of the Blood with which every 
line of your verse is instinct. I would have Fletcher 
and Kipling’s “History of England” in every child’s 
possession: the Kipling tags drive home points as 
surely as the AZsop Morals indicate the purpose of the 
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fables. If any man wants my view of the true spirit 
of a great free empire, I say “Read Rudyard Kipling.”’ 
Little Englanders should give you a wide berth or a 
short shrift if they would escape the infection of the 
larger patriotism. You have done more than make 
effective appeal to that particular quality: you have 
done something in your own person to disprove the 
generally accepted truth of your own words: 


East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet. 


They have met in you, as, in my opinion, they met in 
Kim. If you have not taught the East, which is able 
to read you, to think more of the West and the manner 
in which the White Man carries his burden, you have 
at least taught the West to look Eastward with more 
sympathy and understanding than it ever did before 
in history. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CARNEADES, JUNIOR. 








Literature in a Hurry 
LEARNED Lord Justice once, in the course of a 


case he was trying, termed journalism “‘litera- 
ture ina hurry.’’ As to the hurry there can be no doubt ; 
the literature, it is regrettable to have to confess, is 
more often than not conspicuously absent from the 
columns of the hastily written and hastily produced 
modern morning or evening paper. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that the great majority of us would be de- 
cidedly miserable if deprived of our dailies. When Dr. 
Watson (Ian Maclaren) visited Palestine he came across 
an American who was making all haste to get away. 
Aiter a few greetings, such as two English-speaking 
persons meeting in a foreign land might be expected to 
exchange, the American asked Dr. Watson where he was 
going. ‘‘To Jerusalem,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Jerusalem !’’ 
exclaimed the Yankee, in tones of unfeigned disgust. 
‘You don’t want to go there! I’ve just come away. 
It’s a slow town. Why, there isn’t a daily newspaper 
in the whole place!”’ 

A hundred years or so ago the total daily circulation 
of newspapers in the United Kingdom was only 60,000; 
some fifty years later it was about 700,000; and now it 
probably exceeds nine millions. But the huge circula- 
tion to which the present-day newspaper has attained is 
almost all it can legitimately boast of. Its usually un- 
gainly and unwieldy size, its diminutive type so trying 
to the eyes, the execrable paper upon which it is too 
often printed, its pompous dullness and inaccuracies, its 
misused words crowding upon the typographical eye- 
sores so freely and impartially disseminated by the 
vaunted type-setting machine, its fits of hysterics and 
its literature of St. Vitus’s dance, though possibly meet 
(or meat) for a few, can scarcely be said to make it 
attractive, so that its great sale must be mainly due to 
the existence of a demand which will be supplied, no 
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matter how defectively. With our improved machinery, 
which will print, cut, and fold the paper, and insert 
and paste in insets, where is the sense of issuing a sheet 
which, as regards its proportions, is more fit to be spread 
ever a bed, or put to any other purpose than the one 
which is presumably its real ratson d’étre—to be taken 
in the hand and read ? 

‘‘Miscellanists are the most popular writers among 
every people; for it is they who form a communication 
between the learned and the unlearned, and, as it were, 
throw a bridge between those two great divisions of the 
public,’”’ wrote Isaac D’Israeli, in his “Literary Char. 
acter of Men of Genius.’’ The Press is a power in the 
land, and those who aspire to serve it might at least take 
the trouble properly to qualify themselves for the duty, 
Yet, as Charles Lamb says in ‘‘Detached Thoughts on 
Books and Reading,”’ when dealing with newspapers, 
““No one ever lays one down without a feeling of dis. 
appointment.’’ And the late John Hollingshead once 
observed that most writers were like a hurdy-gurdy, and 
had only a certain number of tunes to play. When they 
got through them they should change their pitch. The 
English language has been described by one author as 
“‘the finest, the most practical, and the most sonorous 
medium of speech yet discovered by the sons of man,” 
and by another as ‘‘wonderfully rich in synonyms and 
in words suited to the expression of various shades of 
meaning. There are few thoughts for which the exact 
word cannot be found in our language. There is 
n» necessity for making words do duty for pthers simply 
because some persons are not acquainted with the others, 
and some are too indolent to seek for them.”’ 


This degradation of the language is to a great extent 
due to the ascendancy of the daily newspaper. In the 
haste of producing it many niceties of speech are 
neglected; and as the largest number of readers of 
English are the readers of newspapers, looseness in the 
employment of words is easily spread. Descriptive 
reporters are responsible for much slipshod writing: as, 
for instance, when describing a fire, ‘‘between six and 
seven fire-engines dashed up to the scene of the con- 
flagration simultaneously’’ ; when reporting an inquest, 
‘“‘the post-mortem examination showed that the um 
fortunate girl was a teacher’s daughter”’ ; or when giving 
an account of a street accident, ‘“‘the gas-lamps, which 
at this time were not yet lighted, made the streets appear 
still darker.’’ In obituary notices he will feelingly 
observe: ‘‘Thus two of the three have passed to that 
bourne whence no traveller returns in less than a week’; 
and, again, ‘‘he will find in the world beyond many 
friends to give him a warm welcome,”’ which 1s a some: 
what unfortunate expression to use in such circum 
stances. But even the leader-writers are not faultless, 
for one once declared that the Liberal Party without 
Mr. Gladstone was “‘like a rope of sand without a shep 
herd’’; and there are many other instances. 


Compositors and proof-readers are responsible for 
many ridiculous, if amusing, mistakes. Here are a few 
that came to the cognisance of the late Andrew Lang: 
‘The tortures of their prisoners’? appeared in print 4 
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“the futures of their prisoners’’; ‘‘there is truth in the 
converse’ of a certain proposition became ‘‘there is 
truth in the universe’; and Browning’s “Just for 
a handful of silver he left us’’ was printed ‘‘Just for a 
handle of silver he left us,’’ which the proof-reader 
accounted for by explaining that, as no one understood 
Browning, he thought :t was all right. A correspon- 
dent having been sent by his paper to Tours, availed 
himself of the occasion to visit the house in the Rue 
Royale where Balzac was born; and finding it tenanted 
by a dentist, had a decaying molar, which was troubling 
him, extracted there. In alluding to the circumstance 
in an article, he wrote: ‘‘I had a tooth drawn where 
Balzac cut his.’’ An intelligent compositor fancied he 
had detected an omission, and kindly resolved to supply 
it, so that on publication the passage read: “‘I had a 
tooth drawn where Balzac cut his throat.’’ It is not, 
however, always the fault of the compositor or proof- 
reader, for some journalists are the despair of printers 
in the matter of their handwriting. 





A Little Englander’s Life 


By SIR WILLIAM BULL, M.P. 


HEN Lord Roberts marched triumphantly into 
Pretoria on June 9, 1900, some important letters 

were found in the capital of the Transvaal, proving 
that there was a party in England secretly but actively 
sympathising with the Boers and advising them on the 
course of events. The chief culprit was Labby, but one 
letter stood out more than any of the others. It was 
from the subject of this memoir,* and was evidently 
one of a series in a correspondence. It ran as follows: 


We want a stream of facts concerning suppression 
of telegrams, opening of letters, arbitrary arrests, 
unfair trial, unjustifiable prison treatment, interfer- 
ence with free speech at meetings—but most informa- 
tion sent lacks the element of fullness of detail 
and accuracy which are vital for Parliamentary pur- 
poses. 

The Government had all its work cut out to subdue an 
obstinate and determined foe, and to find itself at- 
tacked in this way by Englishmen in the House of 
Commons added immensely to the difficulties, for it 
encouraged the resistance which at that time was by no 
means at an end. 

A storm of indignation arose; for a time John Ellis 
was the most unpopular man in England, and as long 
as he is remembered his name will be associated with 
a “stream of facts.’”? The incorrigibie Labby did not 
care a bit; but I always thought that, although Ellis 
did not show it, he took the discovery of the letter very 
deeply to heart, and his biographer hints at this in a 
trenchant sentence: ‘‘He was crucified upon that cross 





* The Life of the Rt. Hon. John Edward Ellis, M.P. By 
ARTHUR TILNEY BARRETT. With a Preface by Vis- 
CouNT Bryce, O.M. Illustrated. (Macmillan and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
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| and did his duty by his constituency with all his might, 


of political suffering to which every politician of mark 
is almost inevitably bound at some crisis of his career.”’ 

Supposing you had asked me what sort of man he 
was, I should have recalled a shrewd-looking man with 
thin lips and handsome, clean-cut features, always 
very neatly dressed—a man very much in earnest, fond 
of his work in the House of Commons; an impartial 
chairman of committees and a careful speaker, but, as 
the writer says, difficult of access and with a manner 
easily mistaken for harshness. I knew him slightly, 
and perhaps for that reason I should also have added 
that I thought he was cold, precise, hard and unsympa- 
thetic—a partisan who was always able to convince him- 
self that his party was in the right and too prone to 
forget that his opponents may have been actuated by 
motives as conscientious as he felt satisfied his own 
were. He always seemed to me to be on the lookout 
to find that English statesmanship was in the wrong. 
I have frankly stated my impressions before I read this 
excellent and clear biography, and as frankly acknow- 
ledge that it enables one to see very clearly his point 
of view and at times to sympathise with it. 

John Ellis was a Quaker—one of that body which 
has produced so many remarkable men. Without ex- 
pensive tastes or vices, thrown together for united 
support by the active hostility of those who differed 
from them in the earlier part of the last century, by 
prudence, frugality, strict attention to business and a 
keen eye to the best of a bargain, they have risen to 
wealth and influence in England—very much owing to 
the same causes which have made the Jews even more 
powerful. The earlier chapters of this book remind one 
of ‘‘John Halifax,” and to the close of the volume John 
Ellis uses ‘‘thee, thou, and thy’’ in his domestic corre- 
spondence. Carefully and piously brought up, his 
early years were devoted to self-culture, Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Societies, and local affairs in the 
countryside where his family had lived for many genera- 
tions. Educated at two Quaker schools, he might have 
gone, if he had wished, to the University, and I think 
perhaps it was a pity he did not, for it would have 
widened his views at an impressionable age; instead of 
this, he was sent to look after some of the interests of 
his father in America, and returned to be apprenticed to 
the engineering firm Kitson and Hewetson, of Leeds, 
in 1858, at the age of seventeen. Here he worked with 
the same intensity which he showed in everything he put 
his hand to, until family interests again interfered with 
his career, and he was made the manager at the age of 
twenty-two of a new colliery belonging to the family at 
Hucknall. 

He took interest in the local school board elections 
and inevitably drifted more and more into politics. His 
business-like aptitude, his earnestness and zeal, marked 
kim out as a leader, and he reorganised Liberalism in 
Nottinghamshire. He was invited to stand for Rush- 
cliffe, one of the three new constituencies for Notting- 
ham under the Redistribution Act of 1885, and sat for 
it for over twenty-one years. He took himself seriously 
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attended to her interests, served her zealously, and | 
made himself by sheer ability and hard work a power | 
in the county and subsequently in his party. | 

One of the pleasantest traits shown throughout the | 
book is his love of his family, and of the beautiful home 
he had built for himself. Again and again there are 
descriptions of this hardworking, self-contained man, 
who never spared himself, running down to Yorkshire 
for the week-end to revel in his home and farm and 
country life, amid his family and friends. 

One or two phrases in the book form curious com- 
mentaries on the methods of to-day ; for instance: ‘‘The 
pitfall of the demagogue is inaccuracy.”’ ‘‘No one was 
more persistent than he that a Government ruling by 
force was bound to give every information, as to the 
main facts by which its policy should be judged.’’ He 
was much disgusted when Lord Rosebery laid it down 
that before Home Rule could be carried it was essential 
that there should be an English majority in its favour 
-—a dictum which he describes in his diary as a “‘blazing 
indiscretion ”’ 

It is interesting to see what care he took with his 
speeches; he noted with fairness the effect they had. 
No one would ever have guessed it, but he was shy and 
nervous, and like most shy men, not wanting in self- 
esteem ; he wrote down, however, with strict impartiality 
when he felt he had failed, and why and when he had 
succeeded. 

It was his unhappy fate to get the character with the 
general public for always believing the worst of his 
fellow-countrymen when his opponents happened to be 
in a majority. He would have grimly said, ‘‘So much 
the worse for my countrymen.’’ He was on the side ot 
the Irish when crime was rampant in Ireland in 1887. 
He spoke against the stricter form of closure now 
known as the guillotine, which the late W. H. Smith 
bad been compelled to bring in, and which has been so 
remorselessly used by his own side ever since. He 
fiercely attacked Rhodes and Chamberlain on the 
Jameson Raid, and sat on the South African Committee 
which inquired into that event. He never seems to have 
been in the least degree conscious that he was a judge, 
and not a hostile partisan bent upon extracting every- 
thing that told against the accused. 

In the midst of his unpopularity over the ‘‘stream of 
facts’’ letter he began an action to restrain the pubiica- 
tion of a poster issued by a Conservative Association 
headed ‘‘Radical Traitors,’’ declaring that members of 
the Opposition had been in correspondence with the 
enemy, and quoting the letter; but Mr. Justice Bucknill 
refused the application—to the open joy of his many 
foes. ‘‘I am asked,’ said the Judge, ‘‘to draw the in- 
ference that it is stated as a fact, and falsely stated, 
that Mr. Ellis was in correspondence with the Boers for 
‘the purpose of obtaining the information. The poster 
makes no such statement.’? One cannot help admiring 
the courage of the man at such a_ time — it 
reminds out of Macaulay’s description of “the 
bitter and intrepid spirit of the Solicitor-General 





Williams, who, after the acquittal of the Bishops, 


ey, 


strove to make himself heard above the din, and 
called upon the judges to commit those who had 
violated by clamour the dignity of a court of justice,” 
Over the letter he defended himself in the House of 
Commons with characteristic vigour, in an able speech : 


As to the matter and substance of my request | 
had received during February, March, and April from 
the lady (Mrs. Solly), who is an enthusiastic philan- 
thropist, a large number of statements in regard to 
alleged occurrences in Cape Colony which horrified 
her. In July 1 sat down and wrote her a private 
letter. It was written under the stress of a great 
deal of work ; it was not written with any great care as 
to expression. In it I summed up my advice; I told 
her in that letter that such statements as she was 
sending to me were useless for Parliamentary pur- 
poses. 

He declined to express regret--he said his conscience 
was Clear. 

He attacked the management of the concentration 
camps, seeming to forget that no other country in the 
world had ever looked after and fed the wives and 
children so that the husbands were able to continue to 
fight us in the field, free from anxiety on their behalf, 
He complained how they were removed in open trucks. 
He complained of what was being done for the religious 
services in the camps and what for the education of the 
children. He complained of the death rate, but never 
said what it might have been if we had left them on the 
open field of war. He declared we must lay down our 
methods of barbarism. 

He naturally believed the Chinese labour lie: ‘Tens 
of thousands of Chinese have been brought into the 
Transvaal and set to work there under servile condi- 
tions.’” He was made a member of the Privy Council, 
and for a short time served as Under Secretary of State 
for India until his health compelled him to give it up. 

The book is interspersed with interesting sketches of 
Gladstone and other public men—vivid descriptions of 
historic scenes and notes on travel. 

To sum up: it is a well-written, concise life of a 
Puritan of somewhat narrow and bigoted views, with an 
irritating cocksureness that he was right and everybody 
else wrong, holding unpopular ideas with a courage 
which everyone must admire. As far as I can discover, 
only England produces such men. They are partly te 
sponsible for our character amongst other nations for 
hypocrisy and perfidy. Do not misunderstand me— 
John Ellis was no hypocrite, but men of his opinions 
are widely quoted against us abroad, and if we do not 
act up to their opinion or take their advice we are not 
unnaturally called pharisaical. 

Ellis was narrow, and hard, but he did his duty and 
served his country and his party according to his lights 
with unswerving devotion, at the cost of his health. I 
cannot be truthfully said that outside his home circle he 
was a lovable man or a popular character. I am com 
vinced he was entirely honest and conscientious, but this 
generation must pass away before the views and actions 
of John Ellis are viewed in just perspective. His 
biography, in fact, has been published too soon. 
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Tarpon Again 


.FTEN, since those first days and nights in Western 
seas, | have wished that it might be my lot 
once again to visit the gleaming waters of Boca Grande 
with the more sportsmanlike rod and reel of to-day, 
and without the murderous gaff that popular prejudice 
has at last condemned; not that I particularly desire 
to fight any more tarpon, but for the pleasure that it 
would give me to reel these noble fish to a finish and 
then give them their well-earned liberty, much as those 
duellists who, in other days, having disarmed their 
adversary, would sheathe their own blade and declare 
that honour was satisfied. There would also be the 
novel sport of stalking these silvery aeronauts with a 
camera. In those days the only genuine pictures of the 
tarpon in the air were the ones taken by Mr. Dimock, of 
New York, whose studies of the subject are still the 
best ever exhibited; but it has since been found that, 
in the atmospheric conditions of summer on the Gulf 
coast, any hand-camera working at only a two-hun- 
dredth of a second is sufficiently rapid for the purpose, 
and that the complex mechanism of the focal-plane, 
heretofore considered essential, is superfluous. 

Apart from its supreme interest for the fisherman, 
who delights in the tarpon’s symmetrical shape, bril- 
liant sheen and superb strength, this fish shares with 
the salmon much of the attraction inseparable from 
mystery. Each of them is, so to speak, a fish with a 
past. That we are still so ignorant of the ways of 
salmon reflects little credit on those who have had 
unusual opportunities of studying its life-history, 
though their want of knowledge is far less irritating 
than their assumption of it. Scores of volumes have 
been printed on the subject, yet we remain to-day as 
ignorant of the manner in which the salmon spends its 
time in salt-water as our forefathers were a hundred 
years ago; and its career, instead of being discussed by 
the canons of exact science, has been made the subject 
of a mass of speculation on evidence so slender as 
should not deceive a child. The case of the tarpon is 
different ; for, instead of having been, like the salmon, 
an object of net fisheries and legislation for centuries, 
it has only been casually caught in nets, and has been 
fished for with rod and line only a little more than 
thirty years, so that there is some excuse for our know- 
ing very little about it. 

It is generally accepted as a relative of the herrings, 
and we further know that it grows to a weight of over 
two hundred pounds, and to a length of approximately 
seven feet; that it has a curious elongated ray on the 
back fin and large scales, scalloped on the lower edge, 
and thickly silvered at one end. Those reluctant to kill 
So great a fish that they cannot eat, yet pardonably 
curious to form some estimate of its weight without 
putting it on the scales, are also glad to use cne or 
other of the two simple formule devised for calculating 
this from its length and girth. 

Than the foregoing meagre facts the text-books go 
no further. On the tarpon’s geographical distribution, 
Its food, its wanderings, and the time and place of its 








spawning, they are, for the best of reasons, silent; and 
what little I have been able to gather in different parts 
of its range may be added in very few words. 

The geographical range of the tarpon in the world’s 
seas is much more extended than most people have any 
notion of. The prevalent impression that this splendid 
fish can be caught only on the coast of three States 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico—Florida, Mexico, 
and Texas—is mainly due to the efficiency with which 
the three best-known resorts, Boca Grande, Tampico, 
and Aransas Pass, have been advertised in tourist 
literature. It is not to be denied that the conditions 
of shallow, sheltered water are peculiarly favourable to 
sport at these places; yet not only are these by no means 
the only haunts of tarpon, but I would even hesitate 
to describe the Gulf of Mexico as what naturalists call 
the tarpon’s centre oi distribution, since the fish is 
found throughout the West Indies and along the 
Spanish Main, and has been caught with rod and line 
on coasts as far distant as those of West Africa, at 
Lagos, and Northern Queensland. Indeed, it is safe 
to predict that, long after the too popular American 
resorts are fished out, excellent tarpon-fishing will still 
be available under the British flag in other seas. 

The breeding of tarpon is an unsolved problem. So 
far as | am aware, the spawn has not even been identi- 
fied, so that, although we recognise the fish as a member 
of the herring family, we are unable to say whether its 
eggs sink in salt-water, like those of the herring, or 
float, like those of the pilchard and the sprat. There 
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is, however, one piece of evidence that it does not 
deposit them far from the coast in deep water. In 
certain lagoons in the Island of Grenada baby tarpon 
are found, and these inland waters, having no com- 
munication with the sea, can have been stocked with 
these fish only through the agency of waterfowl, which 
commonly carry the spawn of fish that deposit it in 
shallow water adhering to their feet or feathers. 


It is probable that, like most of the herrings, the 
tarpon is a traveller, though there is no connected 
evidence of either the extent or direction of its migra- 
tions. All that we have to go upon are such disjointed 
reports as those of the lighthouse-keeper at Boca 
Grande, who says that tarpon, though never altogether 
absent, are most numerous in the Pass during the 
summer months, and of observers at Trinidad, where 
the fish goes by its old French name of ‘‘ Grand’ 
Ecaille,’’ who have seen these fish in the estuaries 
during every month of the year. 

Of the tarpon’s food we know even less than of its 
travels. It may, also like most of the herring tribe, feed 
on very minute food, compared with its own size, as 
I found in one of mine a small crab and the bony 
remains of a little fish; but, like the majority of very 
active fishes, it has a habit of rapidly digesting its 
food, or perhaps of getting rid of it when fighting for 
its life, so that an autopsy is not, as a rule, attended by 
appreciable results. It does not, like the tuna, leap after 
flying fish or other small fry, though there are moments 
in the Pass when it certainly seems to be in pursuit of 
garfish and mullet, to judge, at any rate, by the boil 
in the water, often followed by a perfect panic among 
the small fish, which are so plentiful in those waters 
that it is impossible to wade in the shallows without 
coming in contact with their shoals. 

The character of any game fish—and the tarpon 
deserves this distinction above most of those found in 
salt-water—is of greater interest to the fisherman than 
the number of its scales, and that of the tarpon has 
been variously estimated by its admirers, who are by no 
means agreed on the subject of its intelligence and 
strategy. One writer, a resident in Trinidad, credits 
the tarpon with Machiavellian cunning, declaring that 
it displays remarkable caution in taking the bait and 
amazing tactics in getting rid of the hook. So great 
is his regard for this wonderful fish that he even accuses 
it of feigning death, lying motionless at the top of the 
water, and suddenly coming to life again that it may 
cheat the unsuspecting angler of his prize. I have 
twice experienced what might carelessly have been con- 
strued as such deliberate “foxing,’’ but was on both 
occasions much more inclined to regard the behaviour 
of the fish as actually due to exhaustion, from which 
it did, as a matter of fact, recover in time to give more 
trouble before reaching the last act in the drama. It 
is also true that a tarpon will, like most fish, occasion- 
ally trifle with the bait before taking it, or even refuse 
it altogether; and it also knows, as has been shown, 
the trick of throwing out the hook at the first jump, 
or, if that should fail, of doubling towards the boat 
and shaking out the loosened hold. Yet I cannot 
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regard it as a particularly clever fish, and it is certainly 
an uneducated one. It displays at once carelessness 
and bravery. The large mullet bait dangling from a 
brightly tinned hook is enough to frighten any fish, 
yet, five times out of six, the tarpon seizes it with only 
a moment’s hesitation. This initial error may prove 
fatal, but the tarpon, having realised its mistake, cer. 
tainly does its best. If its best fails, it dies fighting, 
It is a very gallant fish, and I never hope to ineet its 
better under any sky. FP. G.A, 





The Shakespeare Festival 


O age can claim a monopoly of the distinction 
between drama that is art and drama that is 
journalism. It is a distinction proper to the work of 
men in all times. Fashions in both may change, but 
the two things, nevertheless, run at different levels—and 
in different directions, too, for that matter, since one 
runs into, and the other out of, memory. Just as it is 
with us to-day, so it was with Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries; the deliberate artist was at work beside a 
major host of others whose only desire it was to make 
goods for sale in the market ; and that Shakespeare hin- 
self intended to be enrolled among the former is clear 
from many indications in his work—such, for instance, 
as the many revisions and deliberate care he gave to 
‘‘Hamlet.’’ But the journalists held the field; and we 
have laments from Shakespeare continually in his plays 
that ring strangely similar to some of the laments we 
may hear in any month of any year in the England of 
to-day. 


It is certain that that old-time journalism is not worth 
revival, while some of the better plays await attention; 
but it is even questionable whether they can be properly 
revived at all. They depend from the flavour of the 
time, and that flavour is not altogether to the present 
taste. At least, let us say that that flavour is as much 
to the taste now as it was then, but that it is not so 
honestly confessed. In “The Two Angry Women 
of Abington,’? by Henry Porter, and “A Woman 
is a Weathercock,’’? by Nathaniel Field, both of 
which plays have been “revived’’ this year @ 
Stratford, this particular flavour is very marked. 
There are lines given to Moll Barnes in the 
former that it would be, well, difficult to repro 
duce on the modern stage. As it was, Miss Estelle 
Greville had lines to speak that she covered with simple 
skill, and which the audience pretended not to notice. 
Whereas in the latter play there is one character— 
Mistress Wagtail, Lady Ninny’s gentlewoman—who 
had to be cut out altogether, with the not unimportant 
part she has in the play. If the two plays be carefully 
examined, it will be found that both dramatists, # 
moments when the action seems to hang, bring forward 
this element to support the interest. Especially is ths 
the case with Field, since his play is ill-constructed @ 
best, and leans so heavily at times on the Mistress Wag 
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tail ‘‘business’’ that she and her affairs almost become 
part of the major action. In her lesser degree she is not 
unlike Falstaff in ‘‘Henry the Fourth’; and we are 
cure that it was she who was the chief attraction when 
the play was first done at the Whitefriars by the chil- 
dren of Her Majesty’s Revels—some of the ‘‘eyasses’’ 
against whom Shakespeare made complaint. 


Clearly, then, when Mr. Patrick Kirwan and Mr. 
Alfred Mansfield undertook the production of these 
plays they had a task of exceptional difficulty. Being 
journalism, both plays are remote of interest; and in 
one of them the main matter of contemporary interest 
had to be eliminated altogether. Little wonder that the 
experiment could scarcely be called a success. Other 
incidental difficuities peeped through the productions, 
for a new company freshly put together for a fort- 
night’s heavy repertory cannot be expected to be part- 
perfect in every play. But the plays could never have 
been made successes, although there were scenes in each 
that excellent acting, both of comedy and tragedy, 
made to ring well. In ‘‘The Two Angry Women of 
Abington,”’’ for instance, Miss Rose Edouin as Mistress 
Goursey was an admirable termagant. Miss Lydia 
Hayward as Mistress Barnes made as excellent a match 
for her; and when the two were on the stage together, 
none could complain that the interest flagged. More- 
over, the contrast between the two was very happy. 
Mistress Goursey’s broad anger and carelessness for 
mere dignity made an excellent background for Mistress 
Barnes’s spurious elegance; with the result that the 
humour the two aroused was not only one of broad 
comedy, but had hints of a well-balanced characterisa- 
tion. This remained so long as the two of them held 
the scene, and held it in anger; but when the other 
characters came forward to occupy the scene, and when 
towards the end the anger between the two wives was 
relieved, then the bare bones of the play peeped 
through. 

‘“‘A Woman is a Weathercock,’”’ on the other hand, 
has some stirring scenes. The producers wisely deter- 
mined to let it take the stage as pure melodrama, and 
it essentially is that; but there are moments when that 
melodrama rises into something more. The highest 
drama has a melodramatic basis, into which it may 
sometimes slip, as does ‘‘Hamlet.’’ Similarly, melo- 
drama may suddenly rise into something else when a 
tensity of situation brings truth of human nature. It 
Was so in the Church scene in the second act, and in the 
scene in Sir John Worldly’s House in the third act, in 
spite of the more than doubtful consistency of Bella- 
front, that Miss Hayward, nevertheless, covered well. 
Mr. Howlatt, in the latter scene, was patently nervous, 
and therefore sometimes lost conviction ; yet he was very 
good throughout, and the play owed a very great deal 
to his direct and forceful occupation with the part. Mr. 
Harry Gribble as Sir Abraham Ninny would have had 
@ much more varied part to play in the original play as 
written, and in one scene an obvious shift gives a hint 
of all that was left out. We confess we would like to 
have seen him in the original part, because he was so 
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good in so much of it as was left. He was admirable 
all through the play, especially in the delightful lines, 
so dificult to make convincing, when Sir Abraham un- 
hooks his garters, cuts his shoe-strings, and unloosens 
his doublet at Lucida’s disdain. Apart from the initial 
difficulties of making the play at all maintain a sequence 
of interest, one of its greatest hindrances was that Mr. 
Wenlock Brown was the last person who should have 
been cast as Count Frederick. He shouted his lines, and 
so mismanaged the part that Count Frederick, instead 
of appearing as a little dandy, became rather the broad 
comedy of the piece. Mr. Noble, also, as Captain 
Pouts, threw away his chances of conviction by 
ranting and mouthing the part. These two were 
chiefly responsible for a good deal of unnecessary un- 
reality about the play. Moreover, some missed cues 
gave indications of other difficulties the players had to 
encounter. But the chief fault was in the play itself. 
There are not many of the old Elizabethan and Jacobean 
plays that will bear reproduction; too many of them 
are just journalism of the time, though written with a 
good deal more gusto than the journalism of our day. 
But we think a better choice could have been made, 
especially as there is dramatic literature of that age still 
waiting modern production. Yet they were interesting 
to see, and the actors deserved praise for their en- 
deavours to wrestle with their difficulties. 
DARRELL FIGGIS., 








The Deutsche Zeitung for April 19 refers to the visit 
of Berlin business men to London from June 17 to June 
27, undertaken for the special purpose of furthering 
friendly relations between the two countries. The 
journey will probably be made, by sea, on the new liner 
Imperator, from Hamburg to Southampton, and the 
return journey via Amsterdam and Cologne; in the 
latter town a visit will be paid to the Exhibition of 
Arts and Crafts. 


Mr. Murray will publish early this month the remi- 
niscences of Mr. George Leslie, R.A., under the 
title of “ The Inner Life of the Royal Academy’’; the 
book, besides clearing up many popular misconcep- 
tions, in regard to the work and usefulness of the 
institution, gives interesting details of the artistic 
activities and friendships of the author. 
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REVIEWS 


The Reformation in Italy 


Men and Women of the Italian Reformation. By 
CHRISTOPHER HARE. Illustrated. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 


ee French Revolution, the Hegira, the Rationalist 
Movement and the Reformation all began between 
the years 5000 and 4000 B.C.—the only chronological 
chart on which we can lay our hands for the moment has 
not the precision of its prototypes about the Creation, so 
we have to be content with a date of the “floruit”’ 
variety. Incidentally, we ought to justify the one 
case where we have appeared to strain the word 
“began’’; the Hijrah—no, we have already written 
“Hegira’’—the Hegira did not begin with the first 
stealthy stride towards freedom of a Prophet who had 
decided that the climate of Mecca was unhealthy for 
him. The Hegira was in germ when the Arabs began, 
and the Arabs began when mankind began. 

Mr. Hare is not an idolater of dates. He does not 
- bow down before A.D. 1517, as so many others have 
done before that year or the year 1789. The Reforma- 
tion is for him a single incident in an unending 
struggle. We have interpolated the word “unending,” 
for it seems to us that, if Catholics and Protestants 
have existed from the foundation of Christianity—and 
before that (another interpolation)—Protestants and 
Catholics will continue to exist to the end of the world’s 
history. What Mr. Hare says is this: “This great 
awakening of the religious spirit was no new thing in 
the world’s history, for the Reformers claimed kindred 
with many heralds and precursors since the very dawn 
of Christianity.’”’ From our point of view this is really 
only a truism, but we have heard it so often insisted on 


that we suppose the converse must be sometimes 
asserted. 


The points at issue between the Reformers and the 
adherents of the old Faith are summarised by Mr. 
Hare in his account of the preaching of Friar Ber- 
nardino Ochino: “His published sermons are most 
striking and interesting, and a careful study of them 
shows the gradual change which was taking place in 
him, towards a more earnest and simple faith; a religion 
of the heart rather than of outward observances.”’ 
There is evidently a certain amount of bias in putting 
the matter thus, but the historian is entitled to, nay, 
needs, a measure of bias and saeva indignatio, and the 
blood of martyrs is there for his justification. But the 
Catholics, at least, the best part of them, did not stand 
exclusively for “outward observances,’’? any more than 
the Reformers, or those among them “qui ont fait 
souche,’’ stood entirely for “a religion of the heart.’ 
These were the two extreme points, and there were 
many intermediate places of rest. “Only by thus giving 
up the spirit of free inquiry’’—by accepting Calvin’s 
theology—“could the Protestants in France attain that 
cohesion which would enable them to remain stead- 
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fast.” A religion is, after all, “a body of rites ang 
beliefs,’? and the “religion of the heart’’ is bound to 
get complicated, more or less, and sooner or later, with 
“outward observances.’’ The pendulum had swung too 
far in one direction; the Protestants helped to get it 
back; but Catholicism was not all devil-worship, nor 
all early Protestantism its sublime converse. 

The Italian Reformation has not been as well served 
by history as the Reformation in some other lands. 
This is due partly, no doubt, to the completeness of its 
defeat. Its ruthless enemies did what they could to 
suppress even the traces of its passage through Italy, 
It is due to an accident, as Mr. Hare points out—the 
accident of Louis XVIII failing to restore to the 
Vatican the complete set of secret archives carried off 
by Napoleon—that the facts about the persecution of 
prominent Reformers have become known. But the 
question cannot help presenting itself whether Italy 
was ever a land where Protestantism could make a 
home. On the intellectual side, Italy has geaerally 
been more inclined to sudden revolt than to that labori- 
ous persistence which is the salient characteristic of 
orthodox Protestantism. The Italian Reformation was 
in the main an aristocratic movement, as Mr. Hare’s 
book abundantly proves. A French Princess, Colon- 
nas, Gonzagas, Roveres, Cibos, are the people dealt 
with here ; the ecclesiastics of the movement were mostly 
high dignitaries of the Church; their most implacable 
persecutors were men who had once shared in their 
aspirations. There were, it is true, popular movements 
—in Lucca, Modena, and Ferrara, for instance—but 
they were local phenomena, and were due to the mag- 
netism of some preacher or the influence of some high- 
born lady. 

The great ladies—they are nearly all “great’’ ladies 
—presented in this volume form an imposing group. 
Mr. Hare has already given us a Life of Giulia 
Gonzaga Colonna; among the portraits contained in 
the present work are those of Vittoria Colonna, Renée 
of France, Duchess of Ferrara, and Caterina Cibo, 
Duchess of Camerino; of less exalted rank, but closely 
associated with the highest Italian society is Olympia 
Morata, whose story is told at great length. They 
were, in most cases, not only Reformers, but intel- 
lectuals. They could make Latin prayers and Greek 
verses. Their great position was no guarantee against 
danger. We learn, for instance, that the persecuting 
Pope, Pius V, declared, on seeing certain letters of 
Giulia Gonzaga, after her death, “that if he had seen 
these sooner, he would have taken good care to burn 
her alive.’’ 

The ladies of the Italian Reformation were gifted, 
gentle and heroic, but somehow they fail to touch us 
very nearly. The fault is probably more with us than 
with Mr. Hare. At the same time, we cannot help feel- 
ing that his narrative suffers from want of arrangement. 
The impression is left of a kind of “Who’s Who?” of 
the Italian Reformation. And the personages are not 
presented to us once and for all; some of them are 
repeatedly reintroduced, with a slight but bewildering 
change of formula. And when it is all done, we do 
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not feel the definiteness of acquisition about our new 
(or old) acquaintances. We are in perpetual fear of 
the solecism of confusing one introduction with 
another. Mr. Hare wants more “high lights.’’ We 
were very much baffled by a letter of Olympia Morata 
to Bishop Vergerio, which is supposed to illustrate the 
“more sympathetic side’’ of the latter’s character. The 
letter in question appears to us to contain and imply 
nothing more than the merest civility from a devotee 
of a struggling cause to one of its more conspicuous 
representatives. But we are prepared to believe that 
the spaces between the lines are more crowded with 
significance than they appear to be. 





Religion and Science 


The Anatomy of Truth. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 


By F. HUGH CAPRON. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


THIS century is witnessing already a great change in 
the relations between Religion and Science. Religion is 
no longer afraid to face the legitimate deductions of 
scientific investigation. The day of panic is past. 
Theologians accept the discoveries of science, without 
the old fear that they meant the destruction of religion. 
In fact, new discoveries are welcomed. The attitude 
of science, too, has changed. Not that the truths 
enunciated by Huxley and Haeckel are disproved; but 
many of their deductions and hostile criticisms are set 
aside as out of date and illogical; just as the condem- 
nation of Galileo by the Church in an age of scientific 
ignorance is no proof that Christianity is false, though 
it has often been cited with that intent. In short, it is 
understood that science and religion are working on 
different planes to the same end—viz., the discovery of 
truth. Between them there is no polarity. The position 
that one is negative, the other positive, has been finally 
abandoned. The scientific agnostics of the nineteenth 
century, as Mr. Capron points out, “refused to take into 
account in their interpretation of the Universe anything 
which they did not know.’? But modern science refuses 
to adopt this illogical attitude, and “recognises the 
existence of a supra-human intelligence.’’ So the enemy 
of religion to-day is not found in the man of science, 
nor in the philosopher, but in the Socialistic atheist, 
with an unintellectual but “a factious and emotional 
Opposition, compounded of debased passion and de- 
graded ignorance.’’ This is the man who exploits the 
abandoned position of the last century. 

Mr. Capron’s aim is to analyse the truths of religion 
considered as a psychical cosmos. He desires to show 
not only that religion is true and substantial, but also 
that personally something is to be gained by practising 
obedience to the dictates of religion.”’ It is impossible 
to ignore the existence of religion as a phenomenon and 
factor in human life, though many men try to do so. 

Mr. Capron believes in a coming reaction towards an 
age of greater faith. Mere theism is not religion. For 
the religious concept implies that “God is accessible to 





mankind, and that He takes an active interest in human 
affairs and exerts an influence over them.’’ Carrying 
out this idea, Mr. Capron reviews the gradual progress 
of the whole phenomenon of religion—natural, pagan, 
Judaic, and Christian—in its internal structure, in its 
application to human life, and in its relation to time 
and eternity, on which he has a striking chapter. He 
believes that the “question of the efficacy of prayer lies 
at the very root of all religion,’’ and this question he 
discusses with philosophic and logical clearness. 
Science is beginning to agree with philosophy and 
religion that the problem of eternal life is soluble; and 
in an age when many are halting between two opinions, 
this work will be found a valuable aid to faith. 





The Lighter Moments of a 
Mathematician 


Science and Method. By HENRI POINCARE. (Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 6s. net.) 


THE late Henri Poincaré, says the Hon. Bertrand 
Russell in his preface to this translation, was the 
most eminent man of science of his generation, and 
there is none now living who can compare with him. As 
the science which formed his life-work was mathe- 
matics, we might expect this volume to be full of 
nothing else. But it is not so. Hardly an equation is 
to be found between its covers, and it deals with a great 
number of matters—of which one need only mention, 
perhaps, the many properties of radium—in the dis- 
covery of which mathematics have indeed played a con- 
siderable part, from a delightfully untechnical point of 
view. The author points out at the outset that men of 
science cannot know all the facts in the universe, and 
that therefore they are driven to the selection of the 
facts that they should study. These should be, accord- 
ing to him, not those “useful,’’ or out of which, as the 
plutocracy would have it, money can be made, but those 
which best show the beauty, that is to say, the harmony 
and order manifest in the universe. Had the physicists 
of the eighteenth century, he says, treated electricity as 
the mere toy it must have appeared to them, where 
should we be now? Let us first seek science for 
science’s sake, in fact, and all its results shall be added 
unto us. 


So far for the method which he thinks should go 
hand in hand with science. But when he comes to its 
practical application he tells us many things which are 
even better worth knowing. In speaking of mathemati- 
cal discovery, he tells us that he, the greatest mathe- 
matician of the age, was absolutely incapable of doing 
a sum in addition without making a mistake, and that 
most of his discoveries were unconscious. Thus, he 
says, he succeeded in forming the series called Theta- 
Fuchsian—he kindly tells us that there is no occasion to 
understand such expressions—after a fortnight’s hard 
work without any apparent result. One night a cup of 
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black coffee kept him awake, and he made the first step 
in the solution of the problem. The further steps 
came to him on a scientific excursion arranged by the 
School of Mines, and just as he was getting into a brake 
at Coutances to resume a conversation which had nothing 
to do with it; and the final solution while he was serving 
his time in the army at Mont Valérien. From all which 
he gathers not that the unconscious or subliminal ego is 
a cleverer fellow than the conscious, as some mystics 
would have us believe, but that he is constantly forming 
a number of combinations, mostly useless, from which 
the conscious mind chooses by intuition that which best 
satisfies its idea of beauty. He warns us, too, that 
this can never happen without a long preliminary period 
of conscious work, and that unconscious work never 
supplies us with the ‘‘ready-made’”’ result of a calcula- 
tion. The same thing might be said, one fancies, of 
any other discovery whatever. 


This idea of selection by intuition as opposed to logic 
or conscious reasoning runs all through the book, and 
even brings ‘M. Poincaré’s ideas into conflict with those 
of his translator. Mr. Bertrand Russell says with much 
modesty that “his [z.e., the author’s] criticisms of mathe- 
matical logic do not appear to me to be among the best 
parts of his work,’? and more than one chapter is de- 
voted by M. Poincaré to the refutation, or at least to 
pointing out the real or supposed weakness, of the argu- 
ment in certain work of Mr. Russell’s. These matters we 
may safely leave to those technically interested, and 
Mr. Russell is doubtless right when he says that Poin- 
caré, to the day of his death, remained a follower of 
Kant, instead of worshipping, as Mr. Russell and 
Signor Peano, with whom Poincaré couples him, at the 
shrine of Leibnitz. The ‘‘general’’ reader may be 
thankful; for Signor Peano’s ‘‘pasigraphy”’ or logistic, 
which aims at expressing all mathematical reasoning by 
symbols, would, according to the specimen here given, 
repel even an adherent of the “Simplified Speling.”’ It all 
goes to explain why, as M. Poincaré says, to the actual 
majority of mankind mathematics remain obscure, and 
that yet it is as well that all should study them. He 
thinks that mathematical study develops the faculty of 
intuition, and he would defend the complete mathe- 
matical training of the engineer on the ground that it 
enables him to “‘see the different aspects of things, and 
to. see them quickly.”’ 


There remains the technical part of ‘M. Poincaré’s 
book, which is, in fact, an exposition in plain and 
simple language of the different problems arising out 
of the discoveries in physics of the last two decades, 
such as radio-activity, the structure of the atom, the 
principle of relativity, and their influence on astronomy. 
It shows us the rapidity with which these problems have 
arisen; that although the work of which the present 
volume is a translation was published only six years 
ago, his views seem already a little old-fashioned, and 
it is evident that he had not heard, wlien he wrote, of 
the late Professor Poynting’s experiments demonstrat- 
ing the mechanical pressure of light. Yet M. Poincaré’s 
explanations are always sound, and his demonstration 
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that we can have no intuition of magnitude, but can 
only get at the relation of the magnitude of anything 
to our measuring instruments, really covers nearly the 
whole field. He perhaps goes rather further than some 
would do when he assumes that the negative electrons 
or corpuscles have no actual mass, and, if we read him 
rightly, are not matter; but as he admits in another 
place that it is impossible to find a logical definition 
of force, this seems to make little difference. He 
touches the point with a needle when he says that the 
controversy between Sir William Crookes and Hertz 
recalls the Newtonian controversy as to the corpuscular 
or undulatory origin of light, and, as he says in another 
place that Hertz got the worst of the dispute, he might 
perhaps be claimed as advocating a reconsideration of 
the earlier question. However that may be, the book is 
most interesting, can be read with pleasure and profit 
by those who are not mathematicians or even physicists, 
and has been extremely lucky in its translator, who has 
rendered M. Poincaré’s beautiful French into nearly as 
clear and perfect English. 





Per Angusta 


C. F. Meyer, sa Vie, son Geuvre (1825-1808). 
D’HARCOURT. (Félix Alcan, Paris. Io fr.) 

C. F. Meyer. La Crise de 1852-1856. By R. D’Har- 
COURT. (Félix Alcan, Paris. 5 fr.) 


By R. 


A GREAT many stories and parables are available for 
the instruction of the young man impatient to fling 
himself into the battle of life, but the story that for 
the moment claims most persistently our recollection 1s 
Daudet’s “Chévre de M. Seguin.’’ The appositeness 
of this story lies in its being particularly addressed to 
the young man of letters, and K. F. Meyer was a 
young—or, at least, a budding—man of letters up to 
an age when most people have begun to look back on 
their life’s work. The moral of the story, and of all 
the similar stories, is true and excellent; but, applied 
to Meyer, it breaks down, for once, in a most start- 
ling manner; that is what makes the interest of this 
biography. 

This is, like all the books in the same series, a big 
book and a solid book. We refer, of course, to the 
biography: “La Crise’’ is merely a collection, headed 
by an introduction, of “select documents intended to 
illustrate’ a part of the text of the main volume. Over 
four hundred pages of biography are followed by 
more than a hundred of critical appendix. The 
analyses of books are too full for our taste, and there 
are one or two other failings (by excess) incidental to 
the prevailing academical fashions in literary bi0- 
graphy. But, with all its virtues, this is an extra 
ordinarily attractive book. M. d’Harcourt writes well, 
tells his extremely interesting story well, and has 4 


rare and perfect command of the psychology of his: 


subject. 
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We do not know how well Konrad Meyer is known e 
in England: less well, probably, than his Zurich com- Shorter Reviews 
patriot and contemporary, Gottfried Keller. Whether 
any of his works have been translated into English Progress of Education in India, 1907-1912. By H. 
we are equally ignorant. German-Swiss literature has SHARP, C.I.E. Vols. I and II. Illustrated. 


been only the affair of a few in this country. Yet, 
though his poetry is not an “article d’exportation,”’ 
many of his stories have high and universal romantic 
qualities. One of them deals with our Becket in a very 
original way. The chancellor-archbishop is presented 
with a daughter, and “le mobile de la conversion de 
Becket sera la vengeance d’un pére.’’ 


But, while the effect of this biography should cer- 
tainly be to inspire the reader to try “Jiirg Jenatsch,”’ 
“das Amulet,’’ or “ Plautus im Nonnenkloster,’’ it is 
possible to enjoy it without any previous knowledge of 
the work of its subject. The biography and the letters 
together comprise a “human document ’”’ of the fasci- 
nating kind. It is impossible to give more than a bare 
outline of the story. Konrad Meyer was born at Zurich 
in 1825, and died there in 1898. Hereditary neuras- 
thenia had marked him down for its most formidable 
assaults. The despotism of a mother, herself neuras- 
thenic, who feared everything for her son, particularly 
on the religious side, and had little faith in his ability 
eventually to stand on his own feet, reinforced the 
defect in his will. At twenty-seven he was ashamed to 
show himself in Zurich, so keenly did he feel his in- 
eficiency. Then came a period in an enlightened 
maison de santé, travel and preparation for an acade- 
mic career. Then, when he was thirty-one, his mother 
committed suicide, he came into an inheritance, and his 
real life began. He achieved fame, prosperity, and a 


good old age, and has left an enduring monument 
behind him. 


Meyer’s first attempts at literature had been trivial, 
and had been put in his way largely with therapeutic 
intentions. His serious work did not begin till he was 
nearly forty, and his great period was only opening 
when he reached his fiftieth year. The impossible 
dream he had once confided to his sister, his life-long 
confidante, was at length realised—“ Figure-toi le réve 
que j’ai eu cette nuit: j’étais assis dans une carrosse, 
j’avais une femme et une moustache!’’ He had taken 
long to grow up, but the doubt had been whether he 
would ever reach maturity at all. For once home, “a 
basis of operations against the world,’’ had failed, and 
a maison de santé and a Parisian boarding-house had 
been more efficient. As might have been expected from 
a craftsman kept so long from his tools, Meyer’s work 
was polished work; he had had time for comparison, 
criticism, and self-criticism. 


Of the correspondence, that between Konrad and his 
sister Betsy (given in the original German) contains 
some of the best touches. For the rest, “La fortune 
a voulu que les biographes futurs de C.-F. Meyer 
fussent . . . tout particulitrement riches de docu- 
mentation.’”” That might have been extremely regret- 


table; fortunately the documents have fallen into the 


(Superintendent 
Os. each.) 


Government Printing, Calcutta. 


Fee. some points of view these volumes are of very 
great interest, especially as showing the progress 
of education in India under British rule; and such pro- 
gress means, roughly, the advance in civilisation, which 
is the main justification of that rule. But it would be 
affectation to ignore the comparative dullness of the 
whole subject. In England it interests only certain 
specialists, though it may arouse warmer feelings when 
political or religious controversies are involved. This 
report deals with an area of more than a million square 
miles and 255 millions of people. It is as admirably 
arranged as it is readable and exhaustive; with the help 
of the contents and index, any portion of the twenty- 
two chapters can be found easily. Figured statements 
are mostly relegated to the second volume. 

A Government Resolution of sixty-two paragraphs, 
prefixed, explains the official policy. The present 
Viceroy has devoted special attention to education, and 
the grants of public money have been enormously in- 
creased. The total expenditure upon education has 
risen in five years from 32 millions sterling to 5} mil- 
lions—that is, by forty per cent. The number of pupils 
is still less than seven millions, but it has increased by 
26 per cent. in the quinquennium. Less than 18 per 
cent. of the population of a school-going age are now 
at school. The girls under education are less than a 
million. Literacy is now defined as “ability to write a 
letter to a friend and read the answer to it.’’ Even 
with this low test the total literates only number 59 
per 1,000; male and female literates respectively num- 
ber 160 and 10 per 1,000. Clearly there is ample room 
for further developments, though compulsory free 
primary education is impossible on account of its costli- 
ness. Religious education is as difficult a question as 
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in England, though for different reasons. The Govern- 
ment are content to watch experiments and “keep the 
matter prominently in view.’’ It is appalling to think 
of the numbers of graduates turned out every year, and 
of the innumerable candidates for limited groups of 
appointments. Other employments than Government 
service are doubtless available to some extent, but the 
supply of educated or quasi-educated youths largely 
exceeds the total demand; the growth of this class— 
and its possible diversion into wrong channels—is a 
subject for serious anxiety. 





A Handy Guide to Jewish Coins. 
ROGERS, M.A. 


By the REv. E. 
(Spink and Son. 3s. 6d.) 


THE claim made by the publishers on behalf of this 
volume that it is accurate, interesting, and cheap is 
one that is well founded, for the modest price charged 
bears no relation to its value, and will prove no bar 
to its possession, not only by every numismatist who 
specialises in the coins of the Holy Land, but also by 
every student for whom Palestinian archeology has an 
interest. To both of these classes the book is a 
necessity, for literature of Palestinian numismatics is 
rather sparse. The two volumes of Frederic Madden 
were in their time the last words on the subject, but 
they are now a little out of date. More recently, Mrs. 
G. F. Hill has translated into English M. Theodore 
Reinach’s ‘‘Les Monnaies Juives.’’ An earlier French 
work which has remained in that language is F. de 
Sauley’s “ Recherches sur le Numismatique Judaique.”’ 
Within the past few months a History of Jewish Coin- 
age, in Hebrew, by Mr. Samuel Raffzli, has appeared. 
Finally Mr. G. F. Hill, the keeper of medals at the 
British Museum, has in preparation, and hopes to pub- 
lish shortly, a catalogue of the Jewish coins under his 
charge. 

The volume under notice does not deal merely with 
Jewish coins—of which there are very few—struck by 
Jewish rulers in Palestine. The author expands his 
catalogue so as to cover all coins, so far as he can trace 
them, that were current in Palestine or had a direct 
connection with that land, ranging from Biblical times 
as far down as last century, for it was as late as 1861 
that the House of:Savoy, on acceding to the throne of 
Italy, discarded the title of King of Jerusalem. One 
of the many excellent reproductions is that of a five- 
lire piece of Victor Emanuel I, inscribed “Rex Sar. 
Cyp (Cyprus) et Ier (Jerusalem).’’ The earlier ter- 
minal of the catalogue is not so distant as some of Mr. 
Rogers’ readers might hope. The second century B.C. 
is the earliest date which he indicates for a Jewish 
coinage. Previous to that period the reader is told 
that coins were not current in Palestine, the references 
to money in the Bible indicating certain weights of 
precious metal. The shekel was thus in the first in- 
stance not a coin, but a weight. The earliest Jewish 
coins Mr. Rogers attributes to the Maccabean rulers, 
Simon and John Hyrcanus. 





Fiction 


The Lost Tribes. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.) 








T is not always exactly fortunate for a writer to be 
labelled humorous. So much is expected of him; he 
has always io live up to the reputation he has—most 
likely quite legitimately—acquired. In the present in- 
stance the publishers announce that ‘‘The Lost Tribes’’ 
is a ‘‘new humorous novel,’’ and there is no reason for 
anyone to take an entirely opposite view and declare that 
it is nothing of the sort. At the same time it must be 
said that great mirth-provoking passages are not nume- 
rous, and seem chiefly to occur in the opening chapters. 
The story is slight; a well-meaning and much too ener- 
getic American widow arrives in the West of Ireland 
in order to find and benefit with her wealth the brother- 
in-law and niece of her late husband. The brother she 
ceeks has a small living in a place named Druminawona. 
His house is managed by his daughter Delia, who is 
assisted by an Irish maid and a lazy man-of-all-work, 
or, more correctly speaking, of none, A2neas. The names 
of parish and people charm the American lady; she 
thinks the place requires a little ‘‘boosting,’’ however, 
and discovering a resemblance in one or two 
of the inhabitants to the Semitic race, she imme- 
diately rushes to the conclusion that her husband’s 
theory, namely, that the Irish are the Lost Tribes, was 
a correct one. She then sets to work to organise a 
Miracle Play. At this suggestion both her brother-in- 
law and the Roman priest are seriously alarmed. It 
cannot be done; it must not be done; their respective 
bishops are to be appealed to; a council is to be called; 
a way should be looked for immediately to divert this 
active person’s attention. And so the story romps 
through to the end. Wrapped up with the fun are a 
good many of Mr. Birmingham’s opinions on things in 
general, although he steers remarkably clear of Irish 
politics and the unhappy feud between the branches 
of the Christian Church. 





An Enemy Hath Done This. 
(Ward, Lock and Co. 


By JOSEPH HOCKING. 
3s. 6d.) 


TOM GALLON, a short time ago, assured us very 
definitely that ‘“‘It will be all right,’’ by making that 
phrase the title of a book; and now this veteran 
mystery maker and solver, Mr. Joseph Hocking, pre- 
sents us with one of his mystery stories and assures us 
that ‘‘An enemy hath done this.’? We decline to 
believe it, for the story is as good as is usual from Mr. 
Hocking’s pen; we dislike these titles made up 0! 
assurances, more especially when they have but a vague 
bearing on the plots they fail to adorn. They are so 
easily rendered ludicrous, and one imagines the library 
subscriber unintentionally persuading the man behind 
the counter that ‘‘it will be all right,’’ or informing 
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him that ‘‘an enemy hath done this,’’ to his amusement 
or amazement. This form of entitling is almost as bad 
as the old-time Puritan nomenclature, when Oh-Be- 
Joyful Jones and Stand-Fast-In-The-Faith Smith would 
meet and hold sweet converse. There is a lack of 
criginality about the clumsy phrases. 

For the rest, the story is good Hocking melodrama. 
There is a mystery, very carefully constructed in 
Cornwall, of thirty or forty years ago; even in the 
opening chapter we have a savage dog, an almost 
equally savage old man who asks impertinent questions, 
and a lost wanderer looking for a night’s lodging, 
which he finds by running into the thick of the mystery. 
The solution is just as exciting as the preparation— 
but we wish Mr. Hocking would avoid such redund- 
ances as ‘‘an elderly woman, of about sixty years of 
age.’ This, slipshod work on the face of it, mars the 
interest of a good story of its class. 





The Loadstone. By VIOLET M. METHLEY. 
and Blackett. 6s.) 


(Hurst 


HERE is a novel which affords a striking contrast to 
the majority of novels written nowadays by women. 
It is developed along conventional lines towards a 
foregone conclusion. It is a story in which the course 
of true love runs not smoothly for a while, but in which 
at the end virtue is magnificently triumphant. There 
have been many thousands of such stories. Neverthe- 
less, ‘‘The Loadstone’”’ is a novel which the reviewer 
is able to praise unreservedly. Once get fairly under 
weigh, and you will have no rest until you are safely 
landed into port. Never for an instant does the in- 
terest flag, and excitement follows excitement with an 
almost breathless rapidity. Benedict Saint-Anne is 
the hero. An officer in the service of the French Empire, 
he had been captured by the Spaniards, recaptured by 
the Moors, rescued by an English ship, and finally 
having made his escape) thrown on to the Island of St. 
Helena at the very time when Napoleon was in captivity 
at Longwood. This, you would imagine, was sufficient 
adventure for one man; but Saint-Anne is only at the 
beginning of his career as a soldier of fortune. Of how 
he took service with Napoleon, became entangled with 
a plot to effect the escape of the Emperor from the 
island; of how, too, that plot missed fire, and Saint- 
Anne, in order to warn Napoleon, made a pretended 
attempt upon his life—of these things you may read 
in the novel. Intertwined with all this intrigue and 
adventure there is a very pretty love story, the heroine 
of which—one Felicity Churchill—finally embarks for 
Europe in a submarine with her lover, the ship that is 
to convey them thither being conveniently handy in the 
offing. The lover, we need hardly say, is Saint-Anne. 
All ends well, and an epilogue to the book contains 
an impressively written description of the burial of 
Napoleon in the Invalides. 








Shorter Notices 


[* ‘“‘The Iron Passport”? (J. G. Hammond and Co. 

6s. net.), Mr. Maxime S. Shottland takes the 
reader behind the scenes of revolutionary Russia of the 
present day, and as may be expected pistols and 
bombs and sudden death, dungeons and executions 
and Siberia, figure largely in his pages. It is all very 
thrilling and in parts very improbable also; but the 
latter is no drawback in a work of fiction of this 
nature, except to the hypercritical. The central figure 
is Princess Olga, cousin to Czar Nicholas; and a very 
dashing and determined young person she is, too, turn- 
ing up here, there and everywhere when least expected, 
in spite of bolts and bars and patent locks. Her 
‘‘open sesame” is the ‘‘iron passport,’’ a sukase 
written by his majesty’s own hand, “making . the 
Princess Olga immune from arrest or detention for any 
cause and in all places in his dominions, and giving 
her absolute freedom of entrance anywhere throughout 
the length and breadth of all Russia.’”” She makes 
full use of it for the good of “the cause,’’ and the 
result is a capital story. 


“Desmond O’Connor,”’ by George H. Jessop (John 
Long, 6s.), is the romance of an officer in the Irish 
Brigade which rendered such services to France in the 
days of the Grand Monarque. Love and war and in- 
trigue, loyal friendship and implacable hate, form 
its basis, and these supply plenty of thrills for the 
reader. The fighting takes place in Flanders early in 
the eighteenth century, a picturesque period when 
Marlborough and Vendéme were measured against 
each other. Desmond naturally performs prodigies of 
valour, and eventually becomes colonel of the regiment 
and a count; but, better than all, husband of the lovely 
and wealthy Countess Margaret. It is a pity that the 
pages of this stirring story should be disfigured by 
more than the usual number of printer's errors. 


The scene of ‘‘Leentas,”’ by E. J. C. Stevens (George 
Allen and Co., 6s.) is laid for the most part in the 
Karroo district, South Africa, and the opening chap- 
ters give a pleasant glimpse of the happy pastoral life 
of the farmers and their families shortly before the 
outbreak of the last Boer war. The subtitle to the 
volume describes it very accurately as ‘‘A Tale of Love 
and War,”’ and in the course of the narrative the two 
ruling passions become most tragically intermingled. 
But for some rather unnecessary digressions, the author 
tells the story in a way that is sure to fix the reader’s 
attention to the last page. The conflicts on the veldt 
and among the kopjes are graphically pictured ; the sad 
fates of Martha and her father, Gerrit Wasserman, are 
told with rare feeling, and the end of Herman Schultz, 
the German agent and spy in the pay of the Boers, is 
a fine piece of writing. From a scoundrel he becomes a 
hero. There are many Boer words scattered throughout 
the pages which might have been explained for the 
benefit of the uninitiated. Leentas is short for Helena. 
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Bludgeon or Butter-Knife ? 


By ALFRED BERLYN. 


HEN one comes to think of it, the polemics uf 
the book-world are curiously repetitive and 
monotonous. They are practically confined to some 
three or four stock subjects of controversy, which claim 
attention at intervals with the persistency of recurring 
decimals. If we are not discussing the ethics of the 
problem-novel or the banalities of the circulating 
library censorship, the chances are that we are attempt- 
ing to bring home responsibility for the present-day 
plague of superfluous books. Just lately, the last- 
mentioned topic has had another of its periodical turns; 
and, as usual, the publishers have been placed under 
the harrow for their misdirected activity in flooding the 
book-market with worthless novels and other assorted 
rubbish. But on this occasion they have not been called 
upon to bear the whole weight of the reproach, for there 
has been a tendency to lay no smail share of the blame 
for this deluge of unnecessary books upon the shoulders 
of the reviewers. 

It has been complained that present-day literary 
critics are a feeble folk, who have allowed the microbe 
of indiscriminate amiability to infect them to such an 
extent that their “notices’’ are not only devoid of 
judicial value, but positively mischievous in the en- 
couragement which their tolerance gives to the incom- 
petents and undesirables of authorship, whom it is the 
duty of criticism to castigate and repress. Apparently 
there is no suggestion that this weak shrinking from 
the pronouncement of any but the mildest censure has 
its origin in corrupt or venal motives. It is denounced 
as an unfortunate expression of the spirit of an age 
which cultivates such hyper-sensitiveness in its moral 
as well as its physical nerves, that any sort of corrective 
discipline has become as painful to the executioner as to 
the culprit. The morbid fear of giving offence by 
calling a spade a spade, with the appropriate adjectives 
when the spade happens to be a thoroughly worthless 
one, is declared to have done much in these latter days 
to reduce public criticism to futility ; and we are invited 
to contrast the modern reviewer, so scrupulously tender 
to work which he is unable to approve, with the uncom- 
promising wielder of flail and bludgeon who sat in the 
seat of judgment in more robust and less nerve-ridden 
generations. 

There is, let it be admitted, a grain or so of truth 
in the indictment. The tendency of much present-day 
criticism is towards an amiable if slightly cynical 
toleration which is content to suffer fools more or less 
gladly, rather than undertake the distasteful duty of 
scourging them for their folly. A good deal of literary 
trash—and pernicious trash at that—has been allowed 
in this way to escape the condemnation it deserved, or 
at least to pass with a hinted and half-apologetic cen- 
sure absurdly inadequate to the need of the case. There 
is evidence here of a weakening of critical fibre which 
is for every reason to be deplored; though it is only 

fair to remember, of course, that the contemporary libel 














laws, and the rigour with which they are apt to penalise 
outspoken criticism when the Philistine British juror 
holds the scales, place the reviewer of to-day at a dis. 
advantage as compared with his predecessor in less 
squeamish times. 

Yet, whatever of timidity or excessive complaisance 
we may have to regret, it should be far from us to 
desire a return to the promiscuous savagery of the 
bludgeoning and scalping type of criticism that 
flourished in the days of our great-grandfathers. The 
Byronic theory that the sensitive soul of Keats allowed 
itself to be “snuffed out by an article ’’ has never been 
endorsed by the poet’s biographers; but, whatever its 
precise effect upon its victim, the sort of treatment 
which the author of “Endymion’’ received from the 
critical pundits of the Quarterly and Blackwood’s is 
now recognised to have been stupid in proportion to its 
brutality. One cannot turn back to the performances 
of the hobnailed author-crushers of those days without 
marvelling at the extent to which the literary conscience 
of the time allowed them to play the bully’s part, and 
to prostitute criticism to the gratification of prejudice 
and personal spite. There is, happily, small fear of a 
reversion to that kind of abuse, which, of the two evils, 
was infinitely more pernicious than the too comprehen- 
sive good nature which is the subject of complaint to- 
day. Better, surely, to give mediocrities an undue con- 
ceit of themselves and their powers—even though the 
rubbish-heap of current literature threaten to “o’er-top 
old Pelion’? in consequence—than, in the fashion of 
those ruthless times, to break butterfly scribblers and 
writers of nascent genius indiscriminately on the wheel. 


In the vices of the old style of criticism and the 
weaknesses that vitiate much of the new, we have 
antithetical examples of the falsehood of extremes. 
The former method proceeded on the theory that the 
critic’s métier is simply and solely that of a fault- 
finder; the latter too often suggests, in practice, an 
acceptance of the position that the reviewer exists 
chiefly for the purpose of smoothing the path of 
literary ambition and providing quotable lines for 
publishers’ advertisements. The criticism that is of 
any real service to literature has no use either for the 
bludgeon or the butter-knife. Its guiding principles 
are generous appreciation and uncompromising Cat- 
dour; it is as quick to acknowledge merit as to point 
out defect; and, while patient with the shortcomings of 
all work that has any sort of claim to consideration, 
it has no scruples about coming down with a heavy 
hand upon prurience and sensationalism, or dealing 
faithfully with charlatanry and incompetence. 

Of this kind of criticism we have, fortunately, 0 
small amount at the present time, whatever the 
grumblers may say. But what we may truly be said 
to lack is the—in some cases—still more effective crit- 
cism of silence. It is a truism that a very considerable 
proportion of the superfluous books rained upon us ” 
such profusion, season by season, 1s deserving 0 
no kind of notice at all. Why not, then, give this fact 
practical recognition, and treat worthless and obnoxious 
literary products as outside the sphere of the reviewer s 
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duty? The “detrimentals’’ of authorship are accus- 
tomed to confess that they greatly prefer a “slating ’’ 
notice—the more violent the better—to no notice at all; 
and that is as good a reason as any why they should 
be ignored. In the case of an objectionable book, the 
silence treatment is especially advantageous, seeing that 
an honest criticism of its character merely serves to 
advertise and commend it to the class of readers for 
whom it is designed. If the present vast outflow of 
literary rubbish, and worse, is ever to be checked, a 
reviewers’ league of judicious silence would certainly 
do more than all the “slatings’’ in the world to bring 
about that most desirable result. 








Foreign Reviews 


Dig DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU. 
PRIL.—Herr Konrad Burdach concludes his interest- 
ing thesis, ‘‘Uber den Ursprung des Humanismus’”’ ; 

the beginnings of true German Humanism he relegates 
to the eighteenth century. An anonymous and dispas- 
sionate article deals with the recent French military 
reforms. Letters of Friedrich Julius Stahl, converted 
Jew and Conservative politician, are communicated. 
Herr Wirth’s historical and prophetic article on the 
Balkans is a most valuable summary. Frau Marie von 
Bunsen continues her travels, in Japan this time. ‘‘Die 
Bibel. Eine moderne Bearbeitung und Nachdichtung 
von Paul Kaegi’’ is severely handled. The specimens 
taken from this new ‘“‘Bible,’’ illustrating its author’s 
use of popular literary language and his compressions, 
justify some degree of severity. 


LA REVUE. 


March 15.—‘‘Le Comité Central de 1’Autodémo- 
ciatie’’ expounds its plan for getting rid of the 
“Machine’’ and obtaining Clean Government. There is 
to be a hierarchy of ‘‘Juries’’—Communal, Régional, 
and National; there is nothing very new about that, 
but, their members are to be elected by lot. There is 
also to be a hierarchy of consulting committees of 
specialists: Cleisthenes jostles Mr. Bottomley. Prince 
Nasser-Eddin-Khan traces the history of French in- 
fluence in Persia. M. d’Ivray concludes his interesting 
study, ‘‘Bonaparte et les Femmes d’Egypte.”’ 

April 1.—Princess Radziwill describes, in two num- 
bers, ‘‘La Société de St. Pétersbourg’® of a past date. 
M. de Marmande attacks, also in two numbers, certain 
police methods, such as agents provocateurs; his his- 
torical sketch of these phenomena brings us down to 
the present day. A well-illustrated article, by M. 
Lacaze-Duthiers, deals with the Russian sculptor, 
Innokenty Ioukoff. M. Gaubert has an interesting 
study of ‘‘La Littérature des bals de l’Opéra.”’ 

April 15.—M. Morizot-Thibault is inspired by the 
Rochette scandal to examine the historical and actual 
telations between Executive and Judicature in France. 
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M. Camille Mauclair contributes a panegyric of M. 
Paul Adam. The application, by Mlle. Chassevant, 
of Montessori methods to music is explained, with the 
aid of pictures. A decimal division of the day, into 
“thores,’’ “‘chrones,’’-etc., is advocated by M. Flamant. 


LE MERCURE DE FRANCE. 


March 16.-—M. Chaumié appreciates the work of the 
Spanish writer, Don Ramon del Valle-Inclan, the first 
part of whose ‘‘Geste des Loups”’ is given, in transla- 
tion. Mme. Augagneur describes the lepers’ quarters in 
Madagascar. M. Vollard gives a vivid picture of 
Cézanne at work; it may surprise some readers to learn 
what importance the painter attached to his copying- 
work at the Louvre. 

April 1.—M. J. de Gaultier concludes his “‘Le 
Rationalisme contre la Raison.’’ An article by Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, on ‘‘La Philosophie de la Danse.”’ is 
translated. 

April 16 —M. L. Tailhade writes brilliantly but in- 
consequently about Ulrich von Hutten, quotes a long 
poem of Victor Hugo against the Transmontanes of his 
day, and compares Hoogstraten to M. Maurras. The 
translation of ‘‘Le Geste des Loups”’ is concluded. M. 
Gaubert pays homage to Mistral. 


LA REVUE BLEUE. 

March 14.—M. Flat discusses ‘‘la Question des 
Eglises’’ @ propos of recent books of MM. Barres and 
Péladan. M. André Maure! contributes ‘‘Quinze Jours 
a Venise.’ 

March 21.—M. Flat appreciates M. Maurice Donnay 


’ 


and M. Morizot-Thibault starts a disquisition on 
Women’s Suffrage. The Montesquieu letters are con- 
cluded. 


March 28.--The anonymous critic of the operations 
in the last Balkan War continues his articles, and shows 
how Marshal Putnik saved the situation for the 
Servians. M. Flat writes an appreciation of M. Ribot. 
Mme. Poradowski’s touching account of Pauline Panam 
is concluded. MM. L. and F. Saisset, in two numbers, 
describe the material conditions of the seventeenth- 
century drama. 

April 4.—M. Paul Beauregard discusses, in two num- 
bers, the proposed ‘‘Réforme des Bourses de Com- 
merce.’’ M. H. Hauser publishes letters of Michelet 
which appear to show that the historian was not an 
unnatural father, as has been alleged. M. Maurice 
gives a sketch of the late Cardinal Kopp, the most in- 
fluential prelate in Germany. 

April 11.—M. Faguet dwells on ‘‘Le Sentiment de la 
Nature dans Horace.’”? M. Péladan says farewell to 
Mistral. M. Caussy writes of the Duchess d’Aiguillon, 
the friend of various philosophes. An article by M. 
Flat on the scandals contains a daring phrase; speaking 
of MM. Briand, Barthou, and others, he says: ‘‘le jour 
ou ces hommes-la ne seraient plus le bouclier protecteur 
contre l’équipe des Monis et des Caillaux, la Répub- 
lique serait bien malade !’’ 
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April 18.—Hitherto unpublished letters reveal 
Benjamin Constant in an agreeable and domestic light. 
An anonymous writer attaches great significance to the 
recent military reforms in Russia; the Germans are 
made, rightly or wrongly, responsible for everyone 
else’s trouble and expense. M. Fiat appreciates M. 
Etienne Lamy. 


L’ ACTION NATIONALE. 


January-March.—This review has changed in size 
and appearance. M. Chautemps contends that German 
influence in Turkey is exaggerated, and shows that 
some of the most critical posts are filled by Frenchmen 
and Englishmen. M. Bellet examines the history of the 
Channel-Tunnel project, and shows where it stands to- 
day. M. Sabin estimates the situation in the Balkans. 
M. Pichon’s article on Peru is illustrated by a map. 


LA SOCIETE NOUVELLE. 


January.—More appreciations of Georges Eekhoud 
and a good little account of Adrienne Le Couvreur, by 
M. Serge Evans. 

February.—An article of M. Mareuil on ‘‘La 
Troisieme République et l’Armée’’ is worth reading, 
both as a study in Jesuitomania and for the parallels 
it suggests with contemporary agitations in England. 
There is a translation of a striking little story by M. 
Andréief. M. Dupierreux contributes a good article on 
“‘Les Sculpteurs Wallons 4 la Cour des Ducs de Bour- 
gogne.”’ 

March.—M. Dupierreux writes of the sculptor, 
Jacques Dubroeucq, of Mons. M. F. Hellens con- 
tributes a story. 

April.—Two poems by M. Verhaeren distinguish this 
number. M. de Marmande discusses a forgotten writer 
of the eighteenth century, Pigault-Lebrun, and finds in 
his work striking analogies with that of M. Anatole 
France. M. del Palancio writes—of the Spanish 
dramatist, Jacinto Benavente. 


LA REVUE CRITIQUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 


March 14.—M. Bloch’s ‘‘ République Romaine’’ 
and Mrs. Stopes’ book on the Burbages, both reviewed 
in THE ACADEMY, receive favourable notice, and M. 
Chuquet deals with Colonel Dupuis’ historical disserta- 
tion on ‘‘La Direction de la Guerre.’’ 

March 21.—The thirteenth volume of ‘‘Klio,’’ and 
M. Gsell’s history of North Africa—the latter has been 
noticed in these columns—receive attention. 

April 4.—Professor Ridgway’s work on the origin of 
tragedy and Mr. Hunter Wright’s ‘‘Authorship of 
‘Timon of Athens’ ’’ are discussed. 

April 11.—M. Chuquet reviews a number of historical 
works. 

April 18.—Several works of classical philology are 
reviewed, and others on ecclesiastical history are noticed 
by M. de Labriolle. 

VARIA, 


We have received a bulletin of the Institut Inter- 
national d’Agriculture, in which Mr. David Lubin, 





— 


delegate of the United States, sets forth the reasons 
for appointing an international commission to regulate 
the freights on agricultural produce. It is pointed out 
that the extraordinary variation of these freights has a 
universal and unsettling influence; with the systematic 
collection of statistics the way would be paved for an 
alleviation of this evil. Letters from other delegates 
are enclosed. 


The Theatre 


Wyndham’s Theatre 


OU are, we apprehend, pretty familiar with the 
Y doings of the stage précteuses ridicules who have 
appeared again and again in comedy since the 
days of Moliére. So you will know the sort of things 
that the personages of Mr. Alfred Sutro’s play, 
“The Clever Ones,’’ do in the cultured world of Hamp- 
stead. They are not very new or natural or amusing 
things, but the cast does them with a zest which appears 
to impose an inclination to enjoyment on the audience. 
Because the young daughter of the clever mamma and 
the Philistine father is stupid enough to think that she 
could love an anarchist for a husband, an equally 
stupid gentleman of fortune pretends to be the sort of 
social improver that he thinks she would like. He makes 
himself an anarchist by ruffling his hair and talking 
bosh. 

Soon both the girl, who is supposed to be one of the 
clever people, and the man, who is being so ridiculous 
on her behalf, get tired of one another, and Mr. Sutro 
provides a little machine-made plot so that they can 
separate and go their ways into the outer happiness that 
lies beyond the last curtain of a comedy. Unfortunately, 
throughout ‘‘ The Clever Ones,’’ greatly appreciated 
by the audience, we always feel that the author 1s 
composing a little play for our amusement, and that 
Mr. Du Maurier, Mr. Gwenn, Mr. Holman Clark, Miss 
Marie Léhr, Miss Sevening, and the rest are giving us 
a performance which even they hardly hope will con- 
vince. Miss Mary Brough as Mrs. Small, the char-lady 
at the rooms in Bethnal Green to which the anarchist 
takes his love with the intention of disgusting 
her with the life there, is superb. She and Mr. 
Talbot Homewood, as the lover’s manservant, Brown, 
are splendidly drawn and admirably acted; as for the 
rest, you must be in your cheeriest mood of make- 
believe before you can accept them. Fortunately for 
the success of Wyndham’s Theatre, under its present 
management, there appear to be thousands of people 
who find this very artificial style of work both interest- 
ing and amusing, and thus we have no doubt that Mr. 
Sutro’s old-fashioned comedy—with new cosmetics, of 
course—will cause Mr. Du Maurier and Miss Marie 
Lohr to go on playing in their peculiarly unexciting 
way for a long time to come. After such an extra 
ordinary victory as “Diplomacy,’’ almost any play 
should run for hundreds of nights at Wyndham’s. 
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The Queen’s Theatre 


THE management of Mr. George Grossmith and Mr. 
Edward Laurillard gives us the welcome opportunity 
of seeing that which they advertise as the greatest 
American success presented on the English stage. 

“Potash and Perlmutter,’ by Mr. Montague Glass, 
has already made a thousand friends here, as have 
many foreign plays before it. For it is absurd to keep 
up the fiction of this so-called comedy being written 
in Anglo-Saxon by an Anglo-Saxon for Anglo-Saxons. 
It is American for Americans, and Dutch-American 
Hebraic sentimentality and humour at that. We do 
not know if there chance to be half a million Jews in 
London, but, judging by the joy with which each 
Semitic point of satire or of fun or of stupidity or 
cuteness is taken up and made much of, we should say 
there were enough here to make “Potash and Perl- 
mutter’’ an abounding success throughout the season. 

Of course, the greatest victories fall to Mr. Robert 
Leonard and Mr. Augustus Yorke, the partners in the 
firm of coat and skirt makers which gives its name to 
the play. They are our old, old friends, the American 
Jewish cross-talk artists of the minor music-halls 
developed into the main personages of a three-act play. 
Naturally, unless you happen to belong to their world 
—as most of the audience appears to do—or have the 
good luck to be an American, you get just a little tired 
of Mawruss and Abe, of their simple rudeness, of their 
sly dodges in business, which often seem very stupid 
and unsuccessful, of their obviousness and _ their 
laughter and tears, which are alike far-fetched and 
dear-bought. 

But, as the author has to make the cross-talk artists 
into a funny yet sentimental Jewish-American play, 
there is a widely reaching plot about a very unattrac- 
tive Russian book-keeper, Boris Andrieff, Mr. Ernest 
Milton, who has suffered “Melting Pot’’ terrors before 
coming to God’s own country, and is being pursued 
by a cruel government, and is, incidentally, deeply in 
love with Irma Potash, Miss Elsie Martin, and is, of 
course, a divine musician and far more romantic than 
he looks. 

When time can be spared from the funniments of 
Mr. Potash and Mr. Perlmutter we meet all sorts of 
other, to us, rather impossible people, who work out 
the plot about the innocence of Boris and the probable 
bankruptcy of the firm owing to their kindness to this 
unengaging member of their all-important race. But 
there is one character that seems uncommonly real 
among all these stage figures. It is Abe Potash’s wife, 
as played by Miss Matilda Cottrelly. | While Miss 
Madeline Seymour poses as an affected goddess out of 
the machinery, a designer who saves all sorts of situa- 
tions and never convinces us for a moment, Mrs. Potash 
Sives us the real thing, and gives it with both hands. 
For us she makes the play, but that is not so with the 
crowded audience. They are avid of every crumb of 
forced humour, of every touch which suggests the 
Workings of an uninteresting and rather cunning busi- 
ness concern, of the cracked notes of pathos and the 








dark and bitter allusions to the treatment of Jews in 
Russia. They love the lovely gowns by Lucile and the 
rest, they like the slang and Jewish Americanisms, and 
perhaps they admire the furniture supplied by Lyon. 
In any case, very many audiences for very many nights 
will laugh and cry with “Potash and Perlmutter’’ ; and 
if a play be popular, has it not fulfilled its immediate 
object? It is a happy idea of Mr. Grossmith and Mr. 
Laurillard to cater for the large Hebraic population of 
London, and we think they will have their reward in 
shekels of gold and shekels of silver. 


Vaudeville Theatre 


AFTER early youth everyone thinks their own is “ The 
Dangerous Age,’’ but for the purposes of Mr. H. V. 
Esmond’s clever new play in three acts the years are 
forty. 

Miss Eva Moore ts a delightful widow, Mrs. Dunbar, 
with two pleasant sons, a very human tendency towards 
a slightly elderly romance, and no appearance, yet, of 
the number of years that the locust hath eaten. Mrs. 
Dunbar is a little awkwardly placed. Her rich father 
has left her more or less dependent upon her elder 
sister, Ethel, Miss Estelle Despa; her husband has been 
dead ten years, and Sir Egbert Englefield, Mr. 
Esmond, wants to marry her. But he is fifty or so, 
and Betty Dunbar still feels young, and is in love with 
a boy just half her age, who returns her devotion. 
But, of course, she knows that there is no future for 
two people so placed. Her lover is to go towards 
Africa, or somewhere, for five years. She receives a 
telegram telling her that he has to leave at once, and 
she invents a little story so that she can fly from her 
sister’s manor-house, where she is living, to town and 
have one last farewell. As might happen in such a 
case, it proves to be a rather long one. In fact, she 
says good-bye to the romantic boy, then stays and 
dines with him, and then remains the night at his hotel. 
It is very sad, of course, that such a mistake should be 
made by the mother of such charming boys as Bill and 
Jack, respectively and admirably played by Reginald 
Grasdorff and Roy Royston, but such is the case. 

While she is away, Jack falls from a high tree and 
is nearly dead on her return. Loving remorse, which 
Miss Moore can so well portray, is one of the bitter 
penalties she has to pay on her return. Gradually her 
story comes out, and her unsympathetic sister, who has 
arranged a marriage for herself with the decadent and 
curious young Marquis of Murdon—made a vivid 
character study by Mr. Leslie Banks—goads poor Betty 
Dunbar into a desperate state. Eventually the author 
finds a very sweet and touching way out for his heroine, 
but in the meantime the audience has become intensely 
interested in the two boys, in Sir Egbert, who is, per- 
haps, a little too good to be true to life, but none the 
less engaging on that account, and, in fact, in every 
character who helps to make up the happily conceived 
play. 

The dialogue, after the first act, is strong and to the 
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point; the acting throughout is the finest that the 
Vaudeville has given us for many a long day. The 
audience cheered the comedy from first to last, and its 
success appeared as sure as it was deserved. Mr. 
Esmond has given us nothing so clever and enthralling 
as “The Dangerous Age,’’ nor has Miss Moore for 
several years been provided with a part which so com- 
pletely affected the house. Her art, which we must 
own we thought had begun to fail her, has renewed its 
youth, her powers increased threefold since we last saw 
her at the Criterion—was it not ?—and the support she 
receives from the whole cast, especially, perhaps, in the 
telling characters of Bill and Jack, will be the delight 
of all playgoers throughout the season. Although, of 
course, Miss Moore carries the main burden of the play, 
much praise should be given to the other personages 
who each in his or her way added greatly to the truth 
and victory of “ The Dangerous Age.”’ 
EGAN MEw. 








At St. Stephen’s Shrine 
By A REGULAR DEVOTEE 


HE situation changes with such rapidity that 

between the time I write this and when it appears 

in print an entirely different state of affairs may be 

in being, and all that has passed may be forgotten; 

yet, as a faithful chronicler of events, I must put them 
down in the order they occur. 

I told last week of Bonar Law’s insistence on a 
judicial inquiry into the false statements that had been 
made and the existence of a plot by Ministers to goad 
the Ulstermen into a revolt. 

Then came the successful gun-running expedition 
and Winston’s olive branch—which some of our Press 
called the white flag. On Wednesday week we con- 
tinued the debate on the motion for the inquiry. At 
question-time Asquith was so badgered that he declined 
to answer any more questions on the subject after this 
week. 

Ronnie McNeill asked if he would issue another 
White Paper giving a list “with particulars of the 
various misapprehensions that had occurred.’”’ In 
reply to a question Asquith said Winston had made 
his offer on his own initiative, but he sympathised with 
it. 

This is one of the difficulties we have to face—-a 
Cabinet Minister of first-rate rank suggests a mode of 
settlement one day, and the next day it is repudiated 
by his leader. 

Over and over again, since I have been in the House, 
I have heard men declare that the last speech they have 
listened to is the best Balfour has ever made, but there 
was more than the usual chorus of praise when he sat 
down to-night. First he dealt with Winston. Bal- 


four’s blow, when he chooses, is like the kick of a 
pony, and he gave Winston one which caused that 
gentleman to turn all the colours of the rainbow. 
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Winston had said that the motion was on a par with 
criminals censuring the police; Balfour, looking Win- 
ston calmly but straight in the eyes, said very quietly, 
“ There was one creature disgusting to every policeman 
and execrated by the meanest criminal, the agen pro- 
vocateur.’’ Having said this, he went off into a kind 
of reverie. He spoke almost as if thinking aloud and 
not to the House at all. He seemed to think that all] 
he had fought for was to end in failure. He believed 
as firmly as ever that Home Rule was not the proper 
solution of the question. He had looked forward to 
secure a calm, happy, prosperous Ireland united to 
England, and he believed that, if let alone, this would 
have come about. An Irish Parliament, even with 
Ulster excluded, would mean the failure of his life’s 
work. It is impossible in a few lines to describe the 
pathos of his words; when he sat down there were not 
a few of us who had “ frogs in our throats ’’ and eyes 
that were not dry. 

Carson, also, was strangely subdued. If Home Rule 
were passed, much as he hated it, it was his earnest 
prayer that the Government of Ireland for the South 
and West would prove such a success that it might be 
in the interests of Ulster to join voluntarily in a federal 
system: but he added, “ You can never take in Ulster 
by force.’’ It was plain that both these men were 
prepared to sacrifice their dearest hopes and beliefs to 
avoid civil war. 

Bonar Law was equally pacific. If he was not a 
persona grata to the Government, he would gladly 
stand aside and allow Balfour and Lansdowne to 
negotiate on behalf of the Unionist Party. What we 
are looking for is not whether the best solution shail 
be adopted, but finding a tolerable way out of an 
impossible situation. As to the inquiry, he summed 
up the Government reply in this wise: You say, “ We 
didn’t do it, and, if we did, we were perfectly right 
in doing it.’’ 

Asquith wound up the debate with all the skill of a 
trained advocate; he called the accusations flimsy and 
contemptible ; he denied everything. He said there was 
no inquisition of officers at the Curragh; he denied he 
had told lies; he had countermanded the order of the 
battle squadron to allay public excitement. He 
asserted that not a word had been said as to the nature 
of the inquiry demanded, or who should preside over 
it, and scoffed at any body of men sitting in judgment 
on the Government. But at the end he, too, softened 
down—the door to negotiation would never be closed 
by him. He paid a handsome tribute to Balfour and 
Carson: “I earnestly pray we may secure a settlement 
with the honest and sincere assent of the two great 
parties in the State.’”’ That was the end. The House 
declined to have an inquiry by a strict party vote witha 
majority of 80—the exact number of the Irish Party. 

It is easy to criticise one’s leaders, but I cannot help 
thinking that two things weakened their arms—Vi2., 
the gun-running expedition and Winston’s clever ballon 
d’essai. Personally, I should have stuck more closely 
to the demand for an inquiry, and sketched out 1t 
constitution of Judges of the High Court; boldly ad- 
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mitted that the gun-running was illegal, and asked the 
Government why they did not prosecute the leaders ? 
This would have forced the Government to act, or 
admit they cannot coerce Ulster and are powerless to 
stop the arming that is going on. 

However, there it is, and Asquith’s fatal policy of 
laissez-fatre—‘‘ Wait and see’’—still holds the field. 
Meanwhile, as Franky Drake said to Medina Sidonia 
at the Armada, “ My matches are burning.’’ 

On Thursday the Budget was to come on, but at 
short notice it was postponed uniil Monday, and the 
Post Office Vote was taken instead. The Lobby was 
thronged with postmen, telegraphists, postal engineers, 
sorters, and all kinds of Civil Service clerks. I do 
not know how it strikes other members of Parliament, 
but the Civil Service is becoming the curse of our lives. 
Directly a man gets into the Civil Service, his first act 
seems to be to join an association to better his condi- 
tion, or found a new one with the same object. What 





is spent in printing circulars, statements, and com- | 


plaints must cost a tremendous lot of money. Civil 
Servants threaten, cajole, and occasionally write for 
subscriptions to their cricket clubs on Government paper 
and use Government envelopes with the Royal Arms 
cut out; and I suspect that a great deal of secretarial 
work is done in Government time. 


However, be that as it may, men of all parties deter- | 


mined to attack the Holt report, and, if they had suc- 
ceeded in confining the debate to that alone, it is clear 
it would have gone hard with the Government. But 


Hobhouse is no fool; the Post Office Vote generally was | 


under discussion, and he brought in all sorts of side 
issues. It reminded me of Lord Palmerston praising 
Gladstone for all his splendid feats of finance when 
Disraeli condemned the action of the Government over 
the Schleswig-Holstein affair in 1864. It had nothing 
to do with the question, and yet it had everything ‘o 
do with the question, because it meant that the wavering 
Liberals, if they voted against the Government, would 
turn out Gladstone and let the Tories in. Hobhouse 
played the same game this afternoon. People asked: 
What had telephone improvements to do with postmen’s 
wages? They had everything to do with it because they 
were meant to stop a direct vote on a single issue. 
Gilbert Parker put forward a strong case; he showed 
how the cost of living had gone up, and urged the 
appointment of a Committee of three to see why and 
how far the Report had failed to meet the grievances 
of the postal servants. Holt, the chairman of the 
Committee, stoutly defended his report. Captain Nor- 


ton said the postman’s demands would cost a further | 
£10,000,000 a year, and as so many men wanted to | 


speak, the matter was adjourned for another day. 

The Navy, the Army, and the India Votes were dis- 
cussed in an almost empty House. To-day the House 
Was crowded. Why? Because the Civil Service is 
organised, and the men have the Votes and make their 
power felt at every election. 

On Friday the Unionists had on the paper a Bill to 
put down the traffic in titles. It was felt by. the 
Radicals that there might be some awkward allegations, 











if not disclosures, so they determined to debate the 
first order with elaborate oratory from 12 until 5. The 
first order was a Bill to allow towns to levy a penny 
rate to enable them to advertise their advan- 
tages. Almost all of the seaside members spoke 
and incidentally advertised the advantages of the 
places they represented. Samuel, of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, poured cold water on the whole scheme. 
Banbury said, if seaside landladies wanted to adver- 
tise, why did they not do it at their own expense? He 
alluded to Jack Hassall’s clever poster, “It’s so brac- 
ing!’’ and said the G.N.R. had made Skegness by it. 
Hilarious cheers, because Banbury is a director of the 
G.N.R. There was dawdling in the division lobbies, 
accusations of men voting twice, and other devices to 
spin out the time, and it eventually proved successful. 
Radical plutocrats can still be tempted to pour money 
into the Radical coffers in exchange for peerages, with- 
out fear of the result. 


The House was not very full when Lloyd George 
expounded his sixth Budget on Monday. Since he 
brought in the famous Budget of 1909 he has been 


| resting on his oars and getting the people’s backs used 


to the new burdens. During the last two or three years 
he. has brought in practically the same Budget, and 
treated the House and country with confimpt by bring- 
ing in his Budgets when he liked; this year he brought 
back things to the old order by introducing it early in 
May. 

His voice was not at all good, and he irritated the 
Unionists by leaning on the box, turning his back to 
Mr. Whitley, and addressing the Labour benches 
almost exclusively. Again and again the Unionists 
shouted “ Chair’’ and “ Order,’’ and he turned round 
—but he was back again in his old position after a 
sentence or two. 

The deficit was about five millions— an amount 
which would have caused dismay in the City a few 
years ago—but our jaunty Chancellor did not care a 
bit; in fact, he piled Pelion on Ossa by saying that he 
wanted to spend another five millions on overdue re- 
forms. A member coming in just then, and not know- 
ing the state of affairs, would have thought he was 
dealing with a huge surplus. He fell in with what the 
Unionists have been urging for years, namely, that the 
Imperial Exchequer ought to bear some of the burdens 
Parliament has so light-heartedly placed on the local 
rates during the last forty years and give the latter some 
relief. He did something for the roads, and gave a 
few hundreds of thousands away here and there—with 
“ vote-catching ’’ written all over it. 

I have always said that Harcourt’s death duties were 
taxes on capital and not income, and ought not to have 





been used for the purposes of income; Lloyd George 
increased the death duties. Knowing he had the rich 
absolutely at his mercy, he raised the income tax and 
the super-tax, and plainly hinted that his recent land 
| valuations would form the basis of further taxation. 
| The house and land owner has been in doubt as to 
| how to fill up the forms, and not one in a hundred 
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has known what “original site value’? means. “If 
you object to the value and put it lower, you will escape 
excessive taxation,’’ was the advice some gave. “ Yes, 
‘hat is all very well,’’ said other advisers, “but, if you 
put it up, you will escape the 20 per cent. tax on the 
alleged profit you make if you sell it for anything 
above the lower figure.’’ People did not know what to 
do, and in the end they gave in, and, as a rule, 
accepted a fair valuation. This showed the artfulness 
of the Chancellor; he has now obtained figures which 
he can tax to his heart’s content. He will catch people 
either way. 


The injustice to the middle classes of adding the 
husband and wife’s income together is apparently not 
to be remedied; and the clerk who has to keep up 
appearances is taxed, whilst his more fortunate brother, 
the artisan, escapes his fair share. Lloyd George 
openly boasted that, when his party came into power, 
taxation was about equally divided between direct and 
indirect—a policy which had the approval of so dis- 
tinguished a financier as Mr. Gladstone; but Lloyd 
George is not bound by any of the rules which governed 
his predecessors. He boasted that direct taxation now 
exceeded 60 per cent., whilst indirect was under 40 
per cent. 


He made fuller inroads into capital—he has put up 
the income tax to a war rate, and thus weakened our 
great reserve in the case of war, and suspended the 
Sinking Fund to the tune of a million this year, “and 
more next,’’ on the ground that we had actually paid 
off £100,000,000 of debt. He spoke for nearly three 
hours, and then the House, stupefied and amazed, ad- 
journed to consider the matter. It was frankly a raid 
on the rich and industrious. Whether it will have the 
effect of sending still more money out of the country 
remains to be seen. The Chancellor is going to penalise 
all those who try it on, and by this means he hopes to 
net a quarter of a million this year and half a million 
next. 

On Tuesday the Government evidently thought that 
we ought to have more time to recover from the be- 
wildering effects of the Budget, so the diet was light 
and digestible. Lloyd George is not by any means a 
clear or accurate speaker, and it is only when the figures 
were examined in the papers the next morning that the 
full effects of the fresh imposts were to.be seen. I sup- 
pose some 60,000 or 70,000 people are affected ; against 
their will and without their permission they are to be 
forced to contribute towards various philanthropic 
schemes for the benefit of the poor. 


We had a listless debate on the subject of blocking 
motions, and the only solution seemed to be to place 
further powers in the hands of the Speaker, who in 
future will have to decide whether the tactics pursued 
are genuine or merely obstructive. 


After that we had an instalment of the Mentally De- 
fective Children Bill. 


The House rose at 9 0’clock. Meanwhile we are wait- 
ing for Asquith’s next move ve Home Rule. 





Literary Competition 


NINTH WEEK. 


ACADEMY will print each week a passage from some 
more or less well-known author whose work is gene. 
rally easily accessible either on the bookshelves at home or in 
the popular libraries published to-day—such libraries as 
Dent’s Everyman’s or Macmillan’s Eversley Series or the. 
ao Editions of Standard Works issued by Messrs. G. 
Bell and Sons, or a series such as Jack’s Popular Books, 
Perhaps here and there an excerpt may be taken from q 
volume not quite so readily to hand, but for the most part 
the source will be henge | popular, if classic. All we 
nag me is that nothing will appear which cannot be traced 
y inquiry among reading friends or a little research such 
as delights the true book-lover. 


Thirteen quotations will appear, and to those of our 
readers who send in the most correct list of names of authors 
and titles of works, and the two next best lists, we offer a 
First Prize of £5, a Second Prize of £3, and a Third Prize 
of £2. 


All competitors have to do is to fill in the Coupon given 
below, and after the completion of the series forward the 
thirteen Coupons to the Competition Editor, THE ACaApgEmy, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. Results must reach 
us by first post on June 15, and the awards will be 
announced, we hope, in our issue of June 20, or, at the latest, 
of June 27. 

It must be understood that the Editor’s decision is final, 
and that he claims the right, in the event of a tie, to divide 
the prizes as he thinks proper. 


D™= the thirteen weeks from March 14 to June 6 Tux 


QUOTATION IX. 


I, from the Orient to the drooping West, 
Making the wind my post-horse, still unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth : 
Upon my tongue’s continual slanders ride; 
The which in every language I pronounce, 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 

I speak of peace, while covert enmity, 

Under the smile of safety, wounds the world : 
And who but Rumour, who but only I, 

Make fearful musters, and prepared defence ; 
Whilst the big year, swol’n with some other grief, 
Is thought with by the stern tyrant War, 
And no such matter. Rumour is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures ; 
And of so easy and so plain a stop, 

That the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 
The still-discordant wavering multitude, 

Can play upon it. 


ee 


“THE ACADEMY” COMPETITION. 

AUEKON S$ MAME. ...crcercccrsseresesocscccsecccccccccoescososcosesses 
Quotation taken from....csccccsecsceecnececeececscenseesecasenes 
Competitors MAME ...scccrecreccsscrsecnecenecaeecnscaaeneessneee 


BREE  ckcbiciisisrsciiccniinmmisinnienneene 


Coupon 9, May 9, 1914. 


.*. Copies of previous issues may be obtained by new 
readers desirous of taking part in the Competition. 
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Notes and News 


Mrs. Newmarch, the authority on Russian music in 
this country, has completed a work upon which she has 
been engaged for many years past, entitled “The 
Russian Opera,’’ which will be published on May 21 
by Mr. Herbert Jenkins. In her book she reviews 
the whole history of Russian Opera from the perform- 
ance of the first Singspiel at the Court of Alexis 
Mikhailovich in 1673 down to the present day, and 
gives accounts of the chief operas. The volume will 
contain sixteen illustrations. 


Paul Elder and Company, San Francisco, will soon 
publish a volume entitled “A Tramp Through the Bret 
Harte Country,’’ by Thomas Dykes Beasley, with a 
foreword by Charles A. Murdock. The narrative de- 
scribes a walking trip through the region made famous 
by the “Forty-niners’’ and their chroniclers, Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte. The volume will be illustrated 
with twenty-three reproductions of photographs taken 
by the author on his trip through these mining regions 
of the Sierras. A map of the country traversed will 
also be included. 


The entries to the skill-at-arms competitions at the 
Royal Naval and Military Tournament, which is to be 
opened on May 14, at Olympia, by the King, have 
exceeded all expectations. This is gratifying, as the 
conditions this year are all on “service’’ lines, such 
as would be met with in warfare. The new competi- 
tions for charging and for the triple use of sword, 
lance, and revolver have become popular, and the 
entries exceed those taken under the old conditions of 
tent-pegging and lemon-cutting. A new feature of 
the competitions lies in the entry of officers from over- 
seas. 


The Council of the English Goethe Society have 
decided to hold another dinner on May 20, 1914, at 
the Empire Rooms, Trocadero Restaurant, at 7.30 for 
8 p.m. The President, Sir A. W. Ward, Master of 
Peterhouse, will occupy the chair, and H.S.H. Prince 
Lichnowsky, the German Ambassador, has accepted 
the Society’s invitation to be the guest of honour. 
It is hoped that members will do their best to make 
the function a success by being present and by inviting 
guests. Tickets are 7s. 6d. each, and early applica- 
tion should be made to the Secretary, 129, Adelaide 
Road, N.W. 


To meet the needs of visitors to Hendon who wish 
to learn more about aviation, a series of articles en- 
titled “The Triumph of Aviation,” by Mr. John H. Lede- 
boer, A.F.Ae.S. (editor of Aeronautics), is appearing 
in the pages of the Hendon Aerodrome Official Pro- 
gramme every week. The series, profusely illustrated, 
will form a valuable work of reference and a concise, 
non-technical history of aviation from the earliest days 
down to the present time, dealing in a most interesting 
manner with every phase and development of the new 
science. The first article, “Mythology and Aviation,”’ 
appeared in the issue of April 18. 


In 1904 Mr. T. O'Neill Lane, of Tournafulla, 


Limerick, published an English-Irish Dictionary for | 


students, but though it was a great advance on any- 
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thing that preceded it, it was suggested to him that he 
should compile a complete English-Irish Dictionary. 
Mr. Lane at once undertook the gigantic task, and 


the manuscript of the dictionary prepared for the | 


piinter now covers about 5,000 quarto pages. The book 
runs to 1,800 pages, and is nearly ready for the 
press. A copy of the book when finished will be sent 
direct from the publishers to subscribers of 15s. 
Managers and teachers of schools, Gaelic League 
branches, and all associations of Irishmen are especially 
asked to help this standard work forward. 








Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


THE RE-AFFIRMATION OF THE ENTENTE. 
| owe King’s visit to Paris has resulted in the re- 


affirmation of those principles upon which the 
Entente is based. That advantage should also have been 
taken of the occasion to discuss freely many important 
questions of detail arising out of existing circumstances 
or depending upon conceivable contingencies was only 
natural. It would, however, be fantastic to suppose, 
as in many quarters was expected, that anything in 
the nature of a binding alliance or a rigid military 
convention was entered upon. Whether in this con- 
nection Sir Edward Grey had to meet the embarrass- 
ment of diplomatic hint or suggestion only some future 
‘indiscretion’? may reveal. But that he could ever 
have been caught in such a trap is unthinkable. And 
yet the wildest theories were rumoured in London, 
Paris and St. Petersburg that the ties which bound 
France with England and those two countries with 
Russia were about to be cemented into an offensive and 
defensive Triple Alliance. 


On the principle that smoke is a certain indication 


of fire it may be objected that there was an abundance | 


of warrant for such theories. Let us see. It is true 
that for months past a section of the Russian bureau- 
cracy has been more or less silently working with the 


object of persuading Great Britain to throw in her lot | 


with the military destinies of France and Russia. 


Many French statesmen also are known to favour the | 


And | 


even in this country there has recently ‘come into being | 


military strengthening of the Triple Entente. 


a school of thought which, with the loftiest of motives, 


that of universal peace, openly advocates the conver- | 


It need hardly | 


be said that to be effective no Alliance can exist with- | 


sion of the Entente into an Alliance. 


out its military convention arranged to the minutest 
detail for the meeting of all possible contingencies both 
offensive and defensive. Here at a glance then we find 
the origin of the rumours that were to send Sir Edward 
Grey to Paris vested with authority to conclude a bind- 
ing compact with our European partners. A little clear- 
ness of vision, however, a little sane reasoning would 
have exposed the utter unlikelihood of any such con- 
summation. We shall make no apology for examining 








this question at the present stage for the reason that the 
net results of the King’s visit to Paris have merely 
disappointed, not deterred, the advocates of alliance. 


We have no space to deal with the movement as it 
is espoused in this country, and will dismiss it with the 
comment that its promoters appear to let zeal run away 
with discretion. They are obviously singleminded and 
enthusiastic in the cause of peace; but in imagining 
similar motives to animate the advocates of alliance on 
the Continent they lay themselves open to the charge of 
being ingenuous. 


Looking back over the years we can safely challenge 
the most hostile critic of the Triple Entente to produce 
a jot or tittle of evidence to show that in any single 
instance that instrument has ever been brought into play 
to the detriment of peace. On the other hand the 
simple truth is that whenever Russia, France, and Eng- 
land have taken concerted action the world in general 
has gained by such action. It is the very elasticity of 
the Entente which has made this possible. Had the 
bonds been drawn more tightly it would have been a 
matter of extreme difficulty for any one of the partners 
to avoid being drawn into a sanguinary quarrel, how- 
ever much she might have deprecated it, which was 
precipitated by the headstreng attitude of her friends. 

Let us take the case of the long-standing tension exist- 
ing between Russia and Austria. At times international 
dissension has reached such a point that the armies of 
these two countries have been mobilised almost within 
striking distance of each other. While giving due 
credit to the lofty restraint exercised by the statesmen 
of St. Petersburg and Vienna, it is still permissible to 
claim that the absence of rigid obligation from the 
constitution of the Triple Entente has been a contribut- 
ing factor to harmonious issue. It is clear, therefore, 
that experience has proved the efficacy of the Entente 
as a counterpoise to the more burdensome and sinister 
Triple Alliance. And yet there are men in France and 
Russia who are dissatisfied with the present state of 
relations governing the three friendly Powers. If they 
could have their own way they would see that an 1ron- 
bound alliance made it obligatory for the Naval and 
Military forces of Great Britain to be summoned to 
joint conflict at their will. To appreciate this point oi 
view and to get at the truth it becomes necessary to 
examine motive. We in England, alone of all the 
Powers, are irrevocably and sincerely committed to the 
maintenance of the status quo in Europe. We cherish 
no ambition and harbour no resentment on the Con 
tinent. Even with Germany—and the qualification, 
though necessary, must be excessively distasteful to all 
thoughtful men—we desire to live on terms of unbroken 
amity. But is all this true of France or of Russia’ 
Has Russia ceased to look towards the Bosphorus or t 
watch with concern over the kindred millions thet 
people the Austrian States? Has France forgotten 
Alsace-Lorraine? To answer these questions is to find 
the motives which lie behind all Continental advocacy 
of alliance. 
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MOTORING 


DEVELOPMENT of the highest importance in 
A connection with the cheap home-manufactured 
motor fuel question may be expected almost immedi- 
ately. At the present moment it is not permissible to 
give any details, but it may be said that the develop- 
ment referred to has relation to a new process of low- 
temperature distillation of coal which, it is confidently 
claimed, will completely revolutionise the existing posi- 
tion and enable a perfectly efficient motor spirit to be 
manufactured in this country in practically unlimited 
quantities and, so far as actual cost is concerned, at a 
purely nominal price. It is fair to mention that these 
developments in the home-produced motor fuel move- 
ment are almost entirely due to the persistent efforts 
of The Motor. Our technical contemporary has from 
the beginning consistently maintained that it is to coal 
that we must look for immediate relief from the bur- 
dens imposed by the petrol monopolists, and already 
through its instrumentality some eight million gallons 
of benzole are being used by motorists as a substitute 
for petrol. Comparatively insignificant as this quan- 
tity may appear in relation to the total consumption of 
motor spirit, it has certainly had the effect of preventing 
further advances—otherwise inevitable—in the price of 
petrol, and for this alone the enterprising journal in 
question deserves the thanks of the motoring com- 
munity. But Zhe Motor has always realised and ad- 
mitted that the existing plants and methods of coal 
distillation are inadequate to supply the demand for 
a fuel to compete with petrol, and it is the impending 
events in this direction which will justify its belief 
and policy. 


* * * 


According to a return obtained by Mr. J. F. Rose- 
Soley, the secretary of the Motor Traders’ Association 
of New South Wales, from the Department of Trade 
and Customs, the total motor importations for the 
Australian Commonwealth for last year show a de- 
crease as compared with 1912, the respective figures 
being £1,683,862 against £1,801,420. This is inclusive 
of chassis, bodies, and motor-cycles. The falling off 
is in the two former items, the motor-cycle imports 
showing an increase of over £9,000. The most signi- 
ficant feature of the return is the fact that, although 
the total value of the imports of chassis during 1913 
was less than in 1912, Canada and the United States 
have more than maintained their position, and for the 
first time on record their united chassis exports to the 
Commonwealth exceed those of the United Kingdom. 
When it is considered that the American and Canadian 
manufacturers specialise in the light, cheap car— 
especially for exportation—it becomes evident that 
there is a great demand for this type of vehicle, and 
it behoves our own makers to consider this very care- 
fully. The fact of the matter is that in the Common- 
wealth, as in this country, the market for costly, high- 
class-cars is limited, whilst there is a very large field 


indeed for inexpensive, but reliable, cars of the run- 
about type. 
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THE KARSINO 


AND 
NEW ISLAND HOTEL 
HAMPTON COURT. 


Proprietor: Mr. FRED KARNO. 
Tel.: MOLESLEY 1. 


The only Residential River Hotel open 
all the Year round. 





THE RIVIERA OF LONDON. 





THE FAVOURITE RESORT OF 
LONDON SOCIETY. 


LUXURIOUS PALM COURT. 
DANCES AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 





Fer Illustrated Brochure and Tariff, apply Manager. 

















The Best Morning Newspaper is 
The Standard 


WHY ? 
BECAUSE 


its reduced size makes it handier than any other 
morning newspaper. 


BECAUSE 


the news of the day is classified clearly and 
systematically into sections, enabling the reader to 
find what he wants at a glance. 


BECAUSE 


it combines vivacity with dignity and accuracy 
of information. 


BECAUSE 


it prints all the news, and the best news. 


The Standard 


IS THE 


Ideal Newspaper for the busy Londoner. 
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Surely one of the most curious advertisements that 
ever emanated from any section of the motor industry 
is the one which is at present appearing in some of the 
technical motor journals under the heading “Good 
Roads,’’ and which reads as follows :—“ We estimate 
that £75,000 is lost by the Road Board owing to 
motorists using benzole, and thus avoiding the Govern- 
ment tax of 3d. per gallon. Every motorist is interested 
in good roads, and should therefore support the Good 
Roads Movement by using petrol.’’ Considering that 
the whole motoring community is groaning under the 
burden of high-priced motor spirit, the idea that any 
single member of it will voluntarily pay a penny more 
for his fuel than he is compelled to do is staggering 
in its ingenuousness. If the big petrol monopolists 
are reduced to such a forlorn policy as this, it certainly 
looks as though they were beginning to realise that the 
days of their monopoly are nearly over. 


* . * 


Messrs. Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., send us a photo- 
graph of the 25 h.p. Vauxhall “ Prince Henry ’”’ which 
Mr. Murray Aunger recently drove from Melbourne to 
Adelaide in three hours’ less time than is taken by the 
express train between the two cities. The following 
comment taken from the Melbourne Punch enables one 
to realise the nature of the feat :—‘“ The most wonder- 
ful feature of the drive was Mr. Aunger’s time across 
the Coorong desert, his average pace from Kingston 
to Meningie (92 miles) being 34} miles per hour. The 
everyday motorist who makes this trip considers himself 
fortunate if he gets through this desert stage in six 
hours. Yet Mr. Aunger only took 2 hours 42 minutes. 
Many a motorist has been stalled in the Coorong sand 
drifts, and has slept out in the lonely wastes all night. 
There is little doubt that Mr. Aunger’s magnificent 
drive has set up a standard in road records that will 
stand supreme for many a long day in Australia.”’ 

R. B. H. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


LTHOUGH the news from Mexico is on the whole 

favourable, and although no one now believes that 

there will be any trouble over the Ulster question, 
the Stock Exchange remains severely depressed. To be 
quite plain, there has been heavy liquidation for many 
weeks past, and it is well known that two or three im- 
portant firms are in difficulties. The liquidation has been 
sO persistent that it speaks well for the House that it 
should have been able to absorb all the securities offered 
without a small panic. We have had a very definite 
slump, but nothing worse. Even as I write, it is uncer- 
tain whether one or two of the firms will be able to pull 
through. Help has been given and everyone hopes that 
there will be no big failure. I cannot be more confident 


’ shares. 





than this: I wish I could. In Paris, the position is also 
bad, and the London firms who have been doing business 
with the French bankers have also been liquidating their 
stock. But London is only involved to a small extent, 
and no serious difficulty is expected. The sensation of the 
week has been the announcement that the Canadian 
Government would under certain very stringent condj- 
tions guarantee forty-five million dollars of Canadian 
Northern bonds. These conditions require a new com- 
pany to be registered. They call for satisfactory guaran. 
tees that Messrs. Mackenzie and Mann will pay off the 
floated indebtedness of the company out of funds other 
than those provided under the guarantee, and it is ex. 
pressly stipulated that the Canadian Government has the 
right to dismiss the Board in the event of a default. The 
Canadian Northern must have been in dire straits for 
money or it would never have consented to the terms. 
Messrs. Mackenzie and Mann pawn their real estate 
as a portion of the security. Reading between the lines, 
one imagines that the Canadian Government know a de- 
fault on Canadian Northern to be imminent, and that they 
are preparing for it. However, English bond holders will 
probably be reasonably protected, as it is said that the 
income bonds will rank in front of the Canadian Govern- 
ment guarantee bonds. This statement, however, may 
be qualified when the whole matter comes up before the 
Houses of Parliament at Ottawa. Considerable opposition 
may be made to the terms, although on this point I have 
confidence in the political influence of the Mackenzie and 
Mann crowd. 


Another amusing incident is the letter addressed to the 
Press by Mr. Edgar, of Sperling and Company, supplemen- 
tary to the announcement made by the Mexican Northern 
Power that they were proceeding to issue three miilion 
dollars prior lien bonds. This letter lets the cat out of 
the bag, for it quotes Mr. James Mitchell as saying that 
the only danger now is shortage of funds. Nothing 
is said in Mr. Mitchell’s cable as to the danger from 
a flood, but he tells the bond holders that unless they tind 
the money they will lose their property. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that a meeting of bond holders will be called and 
that a receiver will be appointed. It would be the merest 
stupidity to give up the security. 


The Pecol Oil combine is a questionable attempt to ex- 
tract money from the British public upon entirely new 
lines- It is a combine of twenty-nine companies which 
own supposed oil territory in New Mexico. They will not 
drill for oil; that will be done by somebody else, and if oil 
is found the vendor has the right to purchase back the 
property at a fixed price. It is a clear case of heads | 
win tails you lose, and no initiated person would apply for 
Leyland Motors appears a very reasonable pro- 
position. | The company has been quite successful and 
makes large profits, and the preference shares are a 
reasonable speculation. Albert Gate Cinema is a moder- 
ately capitalised picture palace with the energetic Mr- 
Charles Hawtrey on the Board. Messrs. A. B. Leach 
and Co. offer six million dollars three year 6 per cent. 
notes in the West Penn Traction Co., secured by bonds 
and other securities. There will be no market in such 2 
note, and it is not a very desirable speculation. Chicou- 
timi Freehold Estates offer £246,550 6 per cent. bonds 
at 93. The experience of the British public in wood and 
pulp companies has been bad, and I cannot suggest an 
investment. 


Money.—Money is at the moment rather plentiful and 
Lombard Street bankers are anxious to get bills; but gold 
still continues to be taken. There is no chance of any 
alteration in the Bank Rate, but the general feeling 's 
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that we shall have a year of cheap money and that as soon 
as the present liquidation is over all gilt-edged stocks will 


rise. 

ForREIGNERS.—In the Foreign market the failure of a 
well-known Paris banker upset a few houses, and the 
rather bad news with regard to the Austrian Emperor is 
also a disagreeable item. Berlin appears to be strong, 
and it is said that the banks in St. Petersburg are deter- 
mined to cut down all speculation. We cannot expect 
an immediate rise in any foreign securities, but there is 
no chance of an important collapse unless, of course, the 
Austrian Emperor were to die. 


Home Rai.s.—The Home Railway market has been 
dull throughout the week, mainly because a certain num- 
ber of firms have been liquidating, probably for the pur- 
pose of raising money. Traffics remain reasonably good, 
and the present is certainly an excellent opportunity for 
people to buy stock. The dealers are very short, and if 
any improvement in the market occurs the heavies will all 
rise sharply. I do not advise speculation; this is not the 
moment to gamble in anything ; but people with money to 
invest cannot go very wrong if they buy the leading 
heavy lines. 

YankEES:—The American market has been so over-sold 
that the Mexican news has frightened the ‘‘bears,’’ and as 
a result we have seen a hardening of quotations all round. 
The fate of Missouri Pacific is still doubtful, but it is be- 
lieved that a strong group will take the line in hand. The 
definite default has now been made on Rock Islands, but 
it had no effect as the news has long been discounted. The 
figures of the Steel Trust were very bad, the dividend on 
the common stock not having been earned. It is said, 
however, that the directors intend to maintain the dis- 
tribution out of the surplus profits. 


RusBBER.—The auctions are going off fairly well, but 
the share market is definitely weak. Linggi dividend has 
tumbled to 70 per cent., and the shares are over-priced. 
Kuala Selangor dividend is reduced from 150 per cent. to 
100 per cent., but as this well-managed little company will 
easily maintain its present distribution, those who hold 
should certainly not sell. Very good contracts have been 
made over the present year, and the price is certainly too 
low. 


Om.—The Oil market broke badly on the news that 
the Anglo-Egyptian Oil Fields well No. 13 was now giving 
a mixture of oil and water. The production has also fallen 
Very seriously, and, what is equally bad, the production on 
the new field has tumbled. Speculators scrambled to get 
out. Spies have not been supported, and if they dropped 
to 21s. they should certainly be bought. I hear good news 
of Burma, and as I think that a revival in the Oil market 


ee this share appears to me the most likely pur- 
chase. 


Mines.—The Central Mining passed its dividend, and 
this considerably depressed the whole Kaffir market. 
Goerz and Co. have also had a bad year and their securi- 
ties show a depreciation of over £480,000. Hhe Waihi 
dividend is reduced, but Waihi Grand Junction, on the 
other hand, puts up its rate of distribution 1o per cent. 
Neither is good enough to hold, for Waihi is dying ana 
Waihi Grand Junction ore is very complicated. The 
Rhodesian market is dead, but the clique that run Kirk- 
land Lakes are talking very big. Speculators who have 
4 profit here should certainly take it. 

MisceLLanzous.—In the Miscellaneous market Brazil 
Tractions have been offered. The liquidation here seems 
to be unending. Continued attempts to get out of Cuban 
Ports are made. I warn my readers against buying the 





ROUND the WORLD 
IN A MOTOR-CAR 


By J. J. Mann. Profusely Illustrated 10s. 6d. net. 
Interesting and Informative. 


This book ‘is “an am my! record of the author’s experiences during a 
journey round the world in his motor-car. Mr. Mann tells a lively account 


of his adventures and his book will not only appeal to ‘the motorist, but to 


A Book For Motorists. 


all who enjoy a good travel book. 


‘* The book is brightly written and finely illustrated.''—Glasgow Herald. 
“Mr. J.J. Mann has written a capital book of his experiences, which is 


well illustrated with many extraordinary photographs.’ —Observer. 
“A very engrossing book.''"—Westminster Gazette. 





G. BELL & SONS, Ltd. , Portugal Street, London, W.C. 
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stock. 


In view of the promised fight between the German 
and the English Shipping companies a sale of all shipping 
securities seems desirable, indeed urgent. 

RayMonD RaDCLYFFE. 


The firm of J. and H. Ellis, tailors, of 201, Strand, 
W.C., is noted for its fine stock of cloths and for the per- 
sonal attention given to every customer. The workshops 
of this well-known house are-on the premises, and the best 
results are ensured by the extreme care and minute super- 
vision of the principal, who is a good judge both of 
material and style. At the present moment the speciality 
is the blue serge suit, and Mr. Ellis guarantees that in 
style and cut and finish his firm is unrivalled for this 
seasonable order. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


JOTTINGS FOR THE WORDBOOKS. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 

Sir,—The following 15 words are not found in every 
Wordbook. In the 2nd edition of ‘‘Our Antipodes,’’ by 
Godfrey Charles Mundy (London: 1852), BARTERABLE, 
vol. 2, p. 234. The trade, while it lasted, was nevertheless 
of good service in employing the attention of the Maoris, 
who so long as they found it a barterable commodity, 
TRAM-way, vol. 3, p. 206. The tram-way, alongside of 
which there is a bridle-road, lies (original ‘‘lays’’) through 
a forest-track of the most splendid timber, 

In Boscobel (1748), p. 108, GALL-BackeED. 

In The History and Practice of Aerostation. By Tiberius 
Cavallo, F.R.S. (London: 1785). 

ALLANTOIS. 32 and 33... . I applied to Dr. Monro, 
dissector, to prepare for me the allantois of a calf. The 
allantois was prepared . . . ; but finding generally some 
difficulty in providing an allantois at the proper time, I 
never made the experiment. The Oxford Dictionary gives 
no instance of this word between 1879 and 1691. 

ASCENSIONAL. 195. It is mathematically true, that the 
ascensional power of balloons, . . . increases incompar- 
ably faster than the proportion of their diameters : 

EOLIPILE and STEAM-ENGINE. 205. Others would direct 





it from the wind by the action of a steam-engine or eoli- 
pile : . 
Gore. 96. This balloon was made of gores of silk, 


The Dictionary has no quotation earlier than 1796, to shew 
this sense. 
Nitrous. 156. . 
ture of nitrous air, 
STEAM-ENGINE. See EOLIPILE. 205. 
In An Essay on the Weather; . . . 
F.R.S. (London: 1770.) . 
SHOOT-FORKED. xxi. The cold and too much rain did 
great damage to the vines, and made them shoot-forked. 
CHICKLING occurs in the Dictionary, on the authority of 
those of S. Johnson and others ; but no specimen of its use 
in writing, nor any locality where it is heard is adduced. 
It is as common as duckling in parts of Dorsetshire. 
THICKBACK is used at Weymouth for a fishling like a 
baby sole, never weighing more than six ounces, found off 
the south-west of this island, and different from the plaice 
or the limande. The Lexicologists have not caught it. 
Oxford. Epwarp S. Dopcson. 
St. Georges Day, 1914. 


...3 this air, being tried by the admix- 


by John Mills, Esq. ; 








toward Italy, to divert their chagrin by the pursuits which 
Sir Humpury ought never to have quitted, for the. honour 
of associating with septembrising Counts. ; 

Cockinc and Marx. In The Times of April 26, 1814, 
quoted in the number for April 25, 1914. Cockine. A 
Great Main oF Cocks to be fought at the Cock-pit Royai, 
Tufton-Street, Westminster, May 16, and five following 
days between the Gentlemen of Sussex and the Gentlemen 
of Essex, for ten guineas a battle, and two hundred the 
odd.—E. S. D. 


BIRGAVS OR BIRGILIVS? 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—On one of the tiles excavated at Calleva, now Sil. 
chester, one reads Brraitivs, if I am not mistaken. But on 
the label in the case where it is kept in the very interesting 
Museum at Reading the name is transcribed as Birgavs; 
which does not read like good British or good Roman. An 
other tile from the same site, which lies in the same case 
bears the Virgilian words ‘‘conticuere omnes’’; which is 
a clear proof that the Epic of the Mantuan bard was part of 
the local culture. Epwaro S. Doposon. 
Reading, April 22, 1914. 
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The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and Religion. 
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20s. net.) 

The Modern Chesterfield. 
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P.S.—SEPTEMBRISING. From The Times of 1814, Tues- 
day, April 5, reproduced on April 4, 1914. They are gone 
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